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Last month we told you of three of our more serious new 
books; here are three rather less so: 


The Tibetan Venus 


By J. B. Morton 12/6 net 
With illustrations by Jean Charlot 


Another collection to delight the hearts of all Beachcomber 
fans; it is divided into six sections, each containing one full- 
length story and a good selection "of short paragraphs. The 
stories are: The Tibetan Venus—a Tale of the Secret Service, 
Captain Foulenough as a Tutor, Dr. Strabismus on the 
Amazon, the Saga of the Saucy Mrs. Flobster, The Case of 
Mrs. Butterscotch (Before Justice Cocklecarrot), and The 
New Boy at Narkover. Our own favourite is, as always, Dr. 
Strabismus (Whom God Preserve) of Utrecht... 


Starset and Sunrise 


By Nicholas Sandys 10/6 net 
A novel about a “bad girl” who makes a “good end”—when 
she is bad she is certainly horrid, and when she is good she 
is almost too good to be true: but the journey between, via 
reform school, repertory theatre and film studio, is told with 
such knowledge of all three and such miraculous insight into 
the female character, that the transformation is fascinating 
to watch and believable when it comes. 


Reproachfully Yours 
By Lucile Hasley 10/6 net 
Mrs. Hasley is a convert with an ability to get amusement 
out of almost everything that happens and a gift for con- 
veying that to her readers. Possibly the fun she gets out of 
life is due to her constantly seeing it in the right perspective, 
that is sub specie aeternitatis—that is certainly a contributory 
cause. Her essays are about things that are part of the daily 
life of all Catholics, and we can imagine few types of a 
to whom they will not appeal. 


For more about these and our other new books apply to 
MacGill at this oie for Sheed & Ward’s OWN 
TRUMPET, which comes free and post paid, 


(American readers please write to Sheed & Ward, Inc., 
840 Broadway, New York) 


SHEED & WARD, LTD. 
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The Autobiography 
of an Elizabethan 


Translated from the Latin by 


PHILIP CARAMAN, S.J. 
Editor of ‘The Month’ ° 


With an Introduction by 
GRAHAM GREENE 


“Precise descriptions of ingenious disguises, 
hiding-places behind Elizabethan chimney- 
pieces, tortures on the rack, an escape down 
a rope frem the Tower of London—adven- 
tures picturesque enough for an_ historical 
novel. . . . A section of Elizabethan England 
is here made marvellously vivid. . . . The 
translation could not be better. I can recom- 
mend it to those who like books that are out 
of the ordinary.”.—RaYMOND Mortimer, 
Sunday Times. 
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Illustrated, 18s. net 
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STUDIES OF THE SPANISH MYSTICS 
Vol. I 


By E. A. PEERS 
An entirely new edition of a famous book, the first great contribution of 
Professor Peers to this subject. It has been thoroughly revised and edited, 
and Professor Peer’s own translation of St Teresa and St John of the Cross 
have been substituted for those hitherto used. 225. 6d. net 


ST CYRIL OF JERUSALEM’S LECTURES 
ON THE CHRISTIAN SACRAMENTS 
TEXTS FOR STUDENTS No. 51 


Edited by F. L. CROSS 


Contains the Procatechesis and the five Catecheses Mystagogicae in the Greek 
text with an English translation, and an introduction. St Cyril’s catechetical 
lectures are one of those comparatively few theological works issuing from 
the early Church which can still be studied with great profit by general 
readers without technica! knowledge. 12s. 6d. net 
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Here is learning and’ 


“Eight stimulating crystal-clear essays, 
which all history readers ought to study.” 


—BIRMINGHAM MAIL 
“ He is a thinker of an exceptionally candid 
and open mind.” —THE TIMES Literary Supplement 
By the author of Christianity and History, 
which was first broadcast on the Third 
Programme. 10s. 6d. 
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MOUNIER, MARXISM 
AND MAN’ 


By 
FREDERICK C. COPLESTON 


French Personalist movement, was born at Grenoble in 

1905. In due course he entered upon an academic career 
and taught philosophy for a time at St. Omer. But he came to 
feel that his real vocation lay in another field, and he abandoned 
the comparative security of academic life in order to launch the 
well-known review Esprit as an organ for the propagation and 
discussion of the principles of Personalism. The first number 
appeared in 1932. Mounier always insisted that Personalism is not 
a system of philosophy: in his own words it is “perspective, 
method, exigency.” Considered as an exigency, it demands, he 
said, selfcommitment or “engagement.” For what he called 
“moralizing Personalism” or for a form of Personalism which 
consists mainly of a denunciation of Communism he had no use. 
For my own part, I think that he sometimes exaggerated the 
importance of choice as such. Thus when speaking of those who 
stand apart from concrete political and social problems and make 
no definite choice at all he remarks that there are times when “even 
a bad choice is better than no choice at all”; and he even implies 
4 in one passage that the “men of Munich” were as guilty as the 

Nazis. This seems to me a patent exaggeration; and I have little 
doubt that Mounier would on recognized it as an exaggeration, 
had he been challenged on the matter. The truth is that he com- 
mitted himself so whole-heartedly and unstintedly in the service 
of his fellow-men in the concrete historical situations which 
4 confronted him and them that he was inclined to lose patience 
with those who felt themselves obliged to adopt a different 


t Be Not Afraid, by Emmanuel Mounier, translated by Cynthia Rowland, with 
a foreword by Leslie Paul (Rockliff 15s). 


Price Mounier, the leading figure in the modern 
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attitude. In regard to the social and political problems of the 
’thirtics, like the Spanish Civil War oe later Munich, he took up 
a strongly “leftist’’ position; and in the Second World War he 
was energetic in the service of the Resistance. This activity 
brought him arrest; but on his release he joined the Maquis. At 
the close of the war Mounier took up again the publication of 
Esprit; and, as Mr. Leslie Paul notes in his fine Foreword to Be 
Not Afraid, it was characteristic of the man that he was among the 
first to denounce the disgraceful campaign of private and class 
revenge which followed the liberation of France. He died in 1950 
at the age of forty-five, having spent himself tirelessly in the 
service of others. Whatever reservations one may make in regard 
to some of his social and political views, particularly in regard to 
his estimate of Marxism, it is impossible not to admire his sin- 
cerity and nobility. He was an outstanding example of the living 
Catholicism of modern France, a man of deep faith, of great 
courage and selflessness, who was endowed, too, with a sympa- 
thetic understanding of groups and movements towards which 
the Catholic is naturally inclined to adopt a purely hostile attitude. 
I had the privilege of meeting him on ps one occasion; but I 
am glad to have this opportunity of paying a tribute to his 
memory. 

The first part of Be Not Afraid consists of a translation of 
La petite peur du XXe siécle (1948). In it Mounier speaks of the 
great fear, the sense of imminent catastrophe, which has emerged 
in the twentieth century. Unlike the apocalyptic expectation 
which weighed on the minds of many Christians towards the 
close of the first millennium this fear of the twentieth century 
is “not born of a profoundly hopeful prophecy (that of the second 
coming of Christ), but of a general disorder of structure and 
belief.”” Christianity has lost its grip on the modern mind, and at 
the same time optimistic rationalism has suffered shipwreck. It 
is clear that man cannot look to scientific progress by itself for 
salvation, as it is only too obvious that modern scientific inven- 
tions have placed in man’s hands the means of catastrophic self- 
destruction. In addition, says Mounier, “Our economic structures 
and our sociological framework reveal every day their anachron- 
ism, their impotence, the absurdity of their survival.’’ The 
combination of these various factors has produced a profound 
disorientation in the mind of twentieth-century man: he feels 
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impotent in the face of destructive forces. And there are not 
wanting those who express and make literary capital out of this 
mental attitude. We have only to think of one current of thought 
in the existentialist movement. One philosopher harps on death, 
another tells us that man is une passion inutile, another speaks of 
the absurdity of human existence and history. 

Now, this theme of the historical crisis of the twentieth 
century is not at all new. It was novel when anticipated by 
Nietzsche in the last century, but it possesses no particular novelty 
for men who have witnessed two world wars and who live 
under the shadow of a third, and perhaps greater, catastrophe. 
But what is characteristic of Mounier is the answer he gives to the 
problems raised by the contemporary crisis, rather than his 
delineation or diagnosis of the crisis. In the face of the modern 
crisis a number of conflicting voices make themselves heard. 
There are those who, like Karl Barth, lay emphasis on the 
apocalyptic aspects of Christianity and give us a theology of 
crisis. Then there are those, like Aldous Huxley, who paint 
hideous pictures of the future and recommend a turning inwards 
to a mysticism of the oriental type. There are others who strive 
to achieve a certain invulnerability through a pseudo-mysticism 
without any clear religious background. And there are those, 
including a number of Christians, who denounce the present 
“technical age’’ and use the machine and industrialization as 
scapegoats. They generally draw attention to the depersonaliza- 
tion which accompanies, or is said to accompany, modern 
technical civilization, and they use “Personalism” as a slogan 
against Marxism, without realizing clearly that the positive 
content of Personalism becomes in their hands an assertion of the 
permanent value of the ancien régime. They turn their backs on 
the modern world and take refuge in a morose and critical 
attitude which they proceed to identify with Christianity. Against 
all this Mounier set his face. He refused to allow his Personalism 
to be identified with romanticist escapism or with Utopianism or 
to be reduced to a defence of the ancien régime or to anti-Marxism. 
He does not, of course, deny the apocalyptic message of Chris- 
tianity; but he reminds us that the close of one period of 
civilization and the transition to another is not the same thing as 
the end of the world. To sit still and wring one’s hands in despair 
because the old structure of European civilization seems to be 
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crumbling is not the proper attitude for the Christian man. Nor 
should the Christian turn his back on the concrete problems of 
our time and take refuge in escapism. Nor should he content 
himself with speaking of the decadence of modern civilization and 
lay the blame for our ills upon the technical developments of 
science and the use of the machine. The idea that the machine is 
evil is not a Christian idea: it savours more of Manichaeanism. 
“We must outgrow these still superficial judgments and form a 
deeper appreciation of the cultural function of the machine.” 
All civilizations have rested on a technical basis of some sort; 
and it would hardly be a compliment to the Creator to condemn 
the long process by which man has at length developed the 
technical basis of modern civilization. Mounier quotes a passage 
from an editorial in Dieu vivant. “Science purports to be a mes- 
senger of life and happiness, but it brings us nothing but death 
and despair.” Science, however, does nothing of the kind: men 
can certainly use science to produce death and despair, but science 
as such produces neither. Nor does the machine. Technical 
progress can be captured by demoniac forces en route, and it can 
be used in the service of anti-human ends; but it can also be used 
to prepare the body of a world-civilization, for which Christianity 
is called upon to provide the soul. Human history is not meaning- 
less or withdrawn from all activity of divine providence, and 
technical progress has an essential part to play in the onward and 
upward movement of man in history. On this subject Mounier 
becomes somewhat lyrical. “Instead of indulging in facile 
anathemas like clumsy and nervous children, should we not ask 
whether, contrary to what is often thought, this technical progress 
does not further an essential aspect of the Incarnation, and com- 
plete, on a certain level, the very Body of Christ?” 

It seems to me that Mounier is undoubtedly right in refusing 
to allow that there is any radical incompatibility between a 
technical civilization and Christianity and in rejecting the idea 
that the evils which have accompanied or do accompany certain 
economic and social structures are inevitable companions of a 
“technical age.” There is no more a necessary connection between 
soulless materialism and a motor-tractor than there is between 
soulless materialism and a hand-plough; and it is silly to speak 
as though there were such a necessary connection. Mounier is 
also right, I think, in denouncing the tendency to turn one’s 
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back on the concrete problems of the historical situation or to 
solve them by putting forward unrealistic, Utopian, or romanticist 
schemes. To a certain extent it is true that we have to enter into 
the movement of history, instead of trying to stand apart from it, 
and to share in the aspirations of our fellow-men after a world- 
wide technical civilization ensuring, so far as this is possible, a 
decent human life for all. And it may well be that in the process 
of achieving this end some old structures and forms in our social 
and economic life will have to go. As to the danger of materialism 
and depersonalization, this is certainly always present; but that is 
no cogent reason for capitulating before concrete problems. Our 
task is not to denounce the technical age in the name of Personal- 
ism but rather to personalize the technical age. Optimism without 
the effort to bring about the fulfilment of our hopes would be 
unjustified; but to relapse into the condition of being laudatores 
temporis acti is not to offer any positive contributions to solving 
the concrete problems of mankind. 

On the other hand, it does seem to me that Mounier had an 
exaggerated faith in the actual movement of history. He recog- 
nized, of course, that catastrophe may come; but he generally 
speaks as though the movement of history and the coming of 
“revolution” are by themselves guarantees of progress. At least 
his words often tend to give that impression. To my mind, he 
was too much influenced by the Marxist analysis of history; and 
he sometimes writes as though the great requirement for per- 
fecting our technical civilization was the elimination of bourgeois 
democracy and the capitalist era in favour of the proletariat. On 
this matter one must make allowances, of course, for the situation 
in France. The Communist Party is, as we all know, a powerful 
force in France, and it tends to be the spearhead of the aspirations 
of the workers. Mounier was not a Marxist, and he grew more 
critical of Marxism as time went on; but he does sometimes 
speak as though the task of the modern Christian were to further, 
on the economic and social levels, the ideals of Communism. To 
speak in this way betrays, however, a confusion between the real 
idealism of some Communists and the spirit of Communism as 
it actually exists and manifests itself in the concrete methods and 
policy of the Party, as controlled by Moscow. Again, an English- 
man will probably feel that the legitimate ideals of Mounier can 
be best secured by other means and without any of this talk about 
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“revolution.”’ After all, one of the reasons why Communism has 
so slight a hold in England is that the legitimate ideals of the 
Marxists are catered for by methods vastly superior to the methods 
of Communism. Whether we vote Conservative or Labour we 
do not want Communism; and one of the reasons why we do not 
want it is our conviction that its professed humanism, for which 
Mounier had a strange sympathy, is hollow and bogus. And I 
imagine that this conviction is shared by thousands of Russians, 
Poles, Czechs, and Hungarians. 

Mounier is quite right in insisting that matter and material 
products are not evil. “There is no original sin in civilization: 
there is not a sin of machinism.” And it is perfectly legitimate to 
hold that technical and social progress plays a part in the mysteri- 
ous divine plan. But I find some difficulty in understanding the 
observation that “matter, in the twentieth century, appears 
infinitely more divine than the matter of pre-mathematical 
knowledge.”’ It is the mathematicians, Mounier tells us, “who will 
demonstrate that this matter which was considered a sombre 
immobility, an earthy absence of intelligence, is as live and 
animated and universal as spirit.”” Mounier obviously shares the 
idea, current in some circles of French Catholics, that the general 
movement of evolution is towards the emergence of spirit. 
Provided that one does not deny the Church’s doctrine concerning 
the creation of the human soul, this idea would seem to me to be 
acceptable and to fit in with Christian teaching about the purpose 
of creation and of human history. And the Christian doctrines of 
the Incarnation and of the bodily resurrection are incompatible 
with any rejection of matter as inherently alien to and estranged 
from spirit. But I cannot see that anything is to be gained by 
talking as though the modern scientific analysis of matter has 
somehow altered the nature of matter or turned it into spirit. For 
certain purposes we have to speak of material things in the 
language of atomic physics, and one cannot quarrel with the use 
of a purely mathematical language in physics for certain specified 
purposes. But the language of common sense, according to which 
we speak of the table, for example, as a solid and continuous 
object on which I place other solid and continuous objects, has 
an — validity for the purposes of ordinary life. Sometimes 
people like to say that the table, for example, is “really” a number 
of systems of electrons and so on. So it is; but it is also “really” a 
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table. It is “really” both, not simply one or the other; and the 
modern scientific analysis of matter has not made things different 
from what they were before, though it enables us to use material 
energies in a way that was formerly impossible. I dare say that 
Mounier would acknowledge all this. All the same I have the 
impression that he sometimes allows words to get the better of 
him. And his suggestion that matter is “infinitely more divine” 
nowadays than two hundred years ago seems to me to be an 
instance of this. Modern conceptions of matter may make it 
easier for some minds to see the falsity of materialism, and 
perhaps this is what Mounier is thinking of; but for other minds 
they may make it harder to grasp the distinct reality of spirit. 
The materialism which dominates the minds of large sections of 
the population was not caused, I think, by former conceptions 
of matter, and it will not be cured by atomic physics or by 
mathematical astronomy. 

If Mounier was anxious to dissociate Personalism from any 
radical condemnation of technical civilization and of the machine, 
he was also anxious to dissociate it from individualism. This fact 
comes out clearly in the second part of Be Not Afraid, which is a 
translation of Qu’est ce que Le Personnalisme? (1946). He readily 
admits that the name was born “of a response to the expansion 
of the totalitarian drive, against this drive, in order to stress the 
defence of the person against the tyranny of apparatus.” But the 
risk is then incurred of lining up Personalism with “the old 
reactionary individualism,’ which is only too pleased to be 
given a new lease of life under a new label. “From the beginning, 
therefore, we were careful to associate with it the word ‘com- 
munal’.’’ Personalism, says Mounier, starts with the idea of co- 
existence, not with the isolated ego: it is not an offshoot of 
individualism. It certainly defends liberty; but the kernel of 
liberty consists in giving oneself to something greater than 
oneself and in collaborating with others in this giving. And what 
Mounier seems to have particularly in mind is the giving of 
oneself to the cause of economic and social revolution. Although 
a personalist he is not afraid of “collectivism.” “Collectivism is 
not at cross purposes with Personalism.”’ He envisages limitations 
on personal independence and rejects sharply bourgeois and 
liberal democracy. He has no wish to preserve the old: “Per- 
sonalism has no vocation to be the guardian of museums.” He 
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adds, however, that “the collectivity we seek is a collectivity of 
free and responsible persons.” 

It is quite clear that Mounier was deeply influenced by the 
Marxist idea of revolution and the Marxist ideal of collective 
humanity. As I have said before, he was not a Marxist. He rejected 
Marxist materialism, though, as I have also observed already, his 
suggested way of coping with this materialism is open to objec- 
tions. “What is materialism? A doctrine which affirms the 
supremacy of matter over spirit? The phrase is meaningless, for 
we no longer know what matter is, since it eludes our grasp and 
even our thinking.” The suggestion. that the distinction between 
matter and spirit is, or has become, meaningless has a familiar 
ring about it; but it will hardly serve Mounier’s purposes, I think. 
When we say that God is spirit, we do not mean that God is akin 
to the matter of the mathematical physicist. However, Mounier 
recognizes that the Marxist philosophy omits aspects of man and 
levels of reality which it is essential for an adequate humanism 
to affirm. But, though not a Marxist, he seems to me to have 
adopted far too much of the Marxist dynamism and of the 
Marxist emphasis on revolutionary change. He shows scorn of 
the “liberal Socialists” or “humanist Socialists” and obviousl 
prefers the Marxists. But his analysis of Marxism as “not a system” 
and his idea that Marxism can be broadened in the direction of 
Personalism, and even of Christianity, seems to me to be naive 
and an instance of wishful thinking. In his desire to find a common 
ground between Christianity and Marxism he sometimes speaks 
of Christianity in a rather odd way. “Christianity is not a brake, 
it is a madness, an irrational force of upheaval and progress.” 
Perhaps one should not take such assertions too seriously. Mounier 
speaks of Personalists who show “‘an indolent refusal to tackle 
real problems at white heat.’ And when one starts writing “‘at 
white heat” one is apt to make unguarded remarks. Mounier was 
most anxious to dissociate Personalism from a purely defensive 
attitude; but when inserting Personalism into concrete social and 
political life he tended to form a rather strange liaison. “It is not 
sufficient to say: person, community, total man, in order to 
insert Personalism into the historic drama of our age. We must 
also say: end of Western bourgeois society, introduction of 
Socialist structures, the proletarian role of initiative.” We have 
to “join resolutely in the struggle for that popular democracy 
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towards which Europe today is groping.”” Many of us certainly 
do want “popular democracy’’; but we can hardly be unaware 
of the unpleasant associations which this phrase has come to have, 
precisely because of the activities of the Marxists. 

Perhaps one of the fundamental weaknesses of Mounier’s 
position is that he tried to combine two hardly compatible stand- 
points. On the one hand, he insisted that Personalism is neither 
a system of philosophy in general nor a political system in par- 
ticular. On the other hand, his dislike of any form of Personalism 
which consists predominantly in asserting the value of personal 
liberty and the spiritual nature of the person in a more or less 
purely theoretical way forced him into the political arena, in 
some sense at least. Here, as Mr. Leslie Paul notes, he was at a 
disadvantage. On the one hand, he rejected the non-Communist 
Parties. On the other hand, while sympathizing strongly with the 
Marxist “humanist” aspirations and wi eir emphasis on 
scrapping the old economic and social order, he rejected Com- 
munist totalitarianism and atheistic materialism. Yet he did not 
offer Personalism as a definite political programme or attempt to 
make it the basis for a distinct political Party. No doubt, he did 
not wish to narrow down Personalism or canalize it, as it were, 
in the bed of a definite political Party. But the combination of his 
insistence on the need for action and choice with abstention from 
adherence to any Party, save for his reserved and qualified 
friendliness for the Marxists, left Personalism, as conceived by 
him, hanging in the air. Possibly he envisaged a kind of Christian 
Marxism; but it is highly questionable if there can be any such 
thing. The Communists certainly do not think so, whatever they 
may say on occasions when it suits their immediate purposes. As 
Mr. Leslie Paul also notes, Mounier was too much inclined to 
laud change, revolution, “the future,” almost for their own sakes. 

Mounier lays himself open, in my opinion, to criticism on the 
lines which I have indicated. But it would be a pity if one let 
criticism, however justifiable, blind one to the point, on which 
he insists so much in his political and social writings, that it is not 
enough to talk in a moralizing and edifying way about the human 
person and personal values. There are threatening storm-clouds 
on the horizon, if not nearer; but, as he says, that is no reason for 
despair. It will not do for Christians to stand back from the — 
concrete problems of the historical situation: they have to try to 
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build a better human society, based on personal values, within 
the possibilities of the situation. Prophets of woe and denouncers 
of im modern world doubtless have their place; for they do 
draw attention to real evils and dangers. But it would be unfitting 
for Christians at large to capitulate before present and future 
problems and to place all the ow on scapegoats. To act in this 
way would certainly not be in accordance with the exhortations 
pon encouragements of the Holy See. It is one thing to say that 
Mounier’s coquetting with Marxism was inadmissible, and it is 
another thing to say that Christians can legitimately sit back and 
content themselves with denouncing Communism. There is 
often a great deal to be learnt from those who write in a prophetic 
style and “‘at white heat,”’ for it is a simple fact of experience that 
they often stimulate the mind and heart in a way that more 
restrained and moderate writers may fail to do. It is probably 
just as well that Mounier never founded a political Party or 
identified Personalism with any existing Party. He has left us the 
example of his self-sacrificing concern for his fellow-men and the 
inspiration of his Christian optimism, bravely and steadfastly 
maintained in spite of the menace of catastrophe, destruction and 
death. It was the welfare of mankind for which he cared, not for 
his own reputation or his position as the leading French Per- 
sonalist; and I cannot do better, I think, than to end this article 
with a statement of his which clearly reveals his spirit. “The 
best future one could wish for Personalism is that it should so 
awaken in every man the sense of the whole meaning of man, 
that it could disappear without trace, having become the general 
climate of our days.” 
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A STUDY OF WORDSWORTH’S 
EGOISM 


By 
T. S. GREGORY 


” F ALL THE MEN I EVER KNEW,’ said Coleridge, 
“Wordsworth is a man of whom it might have been 
said, ‘It is good for him to be alone.’”’ “In all the most 

important poems of this period,” says Professor Fairchild of the 

Lyrical Ballads, “‘it is his own mind . . . with which he deals.” 

“His poetry,” said Hazlitt, “is not external but internal . . . he 

furnishes it from his own mind and is his own subject.” Take for 

instance and at random any poem of his youth or prime, say the 
second poem “To the Daisy.” The flower itself is only an occasion, 
and he says nothing significant about it. We scarcely see the daisy: 
we see William. He sits and plays with similes, “thoughts of thy 
raising’ —similes not new, vigorous, illuminating or even as 
reflecting the flower, true. Compare it with Chaucer at his 
courtliest or Keats at his crudest, or Burns at his most sentimental, 
and it is clear that Wordsworth’s poem is not about the daisy at 
all. Grass, pebble, leafy twig or any small wild thing would 


serve— 


unassuming commonplace 
Of Nature, with that homely face 
And yet with something of a grace 
Which love makes for thee. 


His love. And at last he prays, 


Do thou as thou art wont repair 
My heart with gladness and a share 
Of thy meek nature. 
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The poet is the subject, the hero of the story. Hardly a poet, not 
beautiful and blighted in the style of Byron, nor eloquent like 
Shelley, nor in love like Keats, not romantic like Scott, or massive 
and representative and wise like Goethe, but just William. Like 
the green linnet, he is his own enjoyment. He purveys nothing, 
promises nothing, is nothing but himself. 

Coleridge quotes the last lines of the “poem entitled Fidelity”: 


How nourished here through such long time 
He knows who gave that love sublime 

And gave that strength of feeling great 
Above all human estimate. 


and says that this is “the tendency and native character of the 
poet’s genius” contrasted with his sometimes “wanton’’ experi- 
ments in poetic diction—the real Wordsworth “like the swan 
that, having amused himself for a while with crushing the weeds 
on the river’s bank, soon returns to his own majestic movements 
on its reflecting and sustaining surface.” A just and felicitous 
comparison. It was Wordsworth’s vocation to be. The world 
reflected and sustained him. The four lines selected by Coleridge 
are not really describing the fidelity of the dog who watched by 
his dead master. Nor do they state the poet’s faith in God. What 
do they express? 
Nature, by the gentle agen 
Of natural led feel— 


And it is the poet himself, “his native character,” his “own 
majestic movements” that are reflected “‘in that savage place.” 
It was an “hour of feeling.” 

His faith can be put in simple terms. Any one human soul is 
greater than the natural universe. The one human soul that 
William Wordsworth really knows and administers is his own. 
It is his one immediately realized reality and the continuum of all 
he knows of any other. He is the poet of egoism, egoism not 
moral, social or psychological, but metaphysical, the “egotistical 
sublime” not pans, but self-encircled. It is his empirical 
vocation to try the whole world on his pulse, to discover it in 
himself and himself in it. And this was the great innovation. 
It still puzzles the judgment of readers and critics in the direct 
ratio a their literary sophistication. 


Poets in the classical tradition reflect an external world, and 
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then most of all when they sing or speak of themselves. Their 
poetry, dedicating its beauty to the public of earth or heaven still 
wears the vestments of dramatic ritual and thus finds immortality. 


Fair youth beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those leaves be bare. 


Poetic diction is an instrument of this angelic performance. The 
“cherub contemplation” soars and seeks the universal: 


Nor shall Death brag thou wander’st in his shade 
When in eternal lines to time thou growest. 


So vital and universal are Hamlet, Falstaff and Juliet that we can 
forget their author and even doubt his identity. But though 
we can do without Shakespeare, he cannot do without us. This 
“T’ how feeble or unimaginative soever is all that reads and sees 
his creatures, and after the sweet prince has been borne off the 
stage, the groundling goes home to himself and his triviality, a 

reater than Hamlet, more mysteriously and miraculously 
compounded of baser elements and the divine image. Thus in 
due course the groundling must have his day. The poet will arise 
to reverse the order of similitude, not discovering himself in and 
through the external world, but knowing the external world in 
and through himself. Instead of deploying the spectacle of objec- 
tive reality and exploring its dimension, he abstracts it and 
dissolves it in his own contemplative emotion and so “‘builds up 


the Being that he is.” 


He is retired as noontide dew, 

Or fountain in a noonday grove; 
And you must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love. 


The outward shows of sky and earth, 
Of hill and valley he has viewed; 
And impulses of deeper birth 

Have come to him in solitude. 


In common things that round us lie, 
Some random truths he can impart— 
The harvest of a quiet eye 

That broods and sleeps on his own heart. 
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That is the formulary of Wordsworth’s poetic vocation and his 
best apology, a democratic vocation which demands no wealth 
of words and gives no titles but those which every groundling 
possesses. 
And you must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love. 


But he is weak; both Man and Boy, 
Hath been an idler in the land, 
Contented if he might enjoy 

The things which others understand. 


Wordsworth’s poetry is not a dramatic or beautiful or immortal 
exhibition vouchsafed to the hero visiting the past and future in 
Elysium. It is himself, William, living, and living retired in 
solitude, the “sole self” brooding on his own heart, Wordsworth 
unqualified. 

Therefore, although it be a history 

Homely and rude, I will relate the same 

For the delight of a few natural hearts. 


“Mr. Wordsworth’s genius is a pure emanation of the Spirit 
of the Age,” says Hazlitt. “His style is vernacular: he delivers 
household truths. He sees nothing loftier than human hopes; 
nothing deeper than the human heart.” And this was the repre- 
sentative English poetry, the authentic English voice in the age 
of Utility and Laissez-faire. Wordsworth was utilitarian. “Natural 
objects,” even “Nature’s self,” were not ends but means; they 
nourished and edified him. Nature he exploited for his imaginative 
profit and salvation and at his greatest moments was content to 
tell the tale of that profitable transaction. Lockhart said of him 
“that he would have been an admirable country attorney.” 
Revisiting the banks of the Wye, he catalogues the sounds and 
sights not as Keats built up the picture of Autumn for Autumn’s 
sake, but rather as if such pure sensuality were the outgrown 
privilege of childhood, he spends all the poem in casting the 
account of benefits received, 


well pleased to recogni 
In nature and the language of the sense, 
The anchor of my purest thought, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, the soul 
Of all my moral being. 
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Anchor, nurse, guide, guardian, soul—in a word saviour—all 
this Wordsworth needed and Nature supplied. The supply and 
demand are the sum and substance of the poet’s life, - 


breezes and soft airs 
Whose subtle intercourse with breathing flowers 
Feelingly watched might teach— 


or 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts—. 


Even the “stern daughter of the voice of God”’ has many uses. 
Only for a flash in the penultimate stanza, we transcend the 
reckoning of her general utility, and having seen the smile upon 
her face and her effectual operation in the stars and ancient 
heavens, call her to humbler functions—to give us the spirit of 
self-sacrifice and confidence of reason. 

Laissez-faire, a term of art in economic and political theory 
could be used as aptly to describe Wordsworth’s notion of the 
“ennobling interchange’ of man and nature. It was a free trade. 
His English faith in spontaneity stemmed from the same root as 
Bentham’s happiness principle, but was more consistent. His 
poetic naturalism was near kin to Adam Smith’s economic 
naturalism, but was more natural. Under forms of freedom it 
implied and half-revealed the determinism which in rural 
England was not so much faith as instinct. As Hume trusted 
necessity and sometimes called it “nature,’’ Wordsworth trusted 
nature, had the same reverence as Hume for custom, the same 
faith in moral intuition, the same scepticism of discursive reason, 
and, like Hume, abhorred grandiose rationalization. But unlike 
Hume, he was never tempted to use 


that false secondary power by which 
In weakness we create distinctions, 


even to discredit it. Under the spell of idealism, the younger 
generation read its doctrine of divine immanence and the Idea 
in Wordsworth’s “nature mysticism.”’ His belief in the “universal 
heart,” the “universal sum of things for ever speaking,” or the 
“something far more deeply interfused . . . that rolls through all 
things” might rank perhaps as an English and very distant version 
of &e Hegelian mystik , from the same time and crisis. 
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But Wordsworth was not a philosopher or even a philosophic 
poet. Rather he was in revolt against formulations which 


Effeminately level down the truth 
To certain general notions. 


In the most familiarly accepted sense he was not even a poet. 
He was not content to see, and in fact did not see mune or 
intimately or in ecstasy, had none of Coleridge’s exquisite 
observation or Keats’ thrill of sense. Nor did he create images or 
persons existing in and for themselves. His imagination was 
neither contemplative nor creative but acquisitive. He collected 
and stored impressions and made his mind a mansion for all 
lovely (and many unlovely) forms, for his own enrichment. 
He exploited and appropriated what nature abundantly bestowed, 
things great and small in the traditional manner of empiricism, 
by sensation and reflection—sense data, we might not unjustly 
call them, given through sight and hearing as seeds, occasions, 
promises or potentialities of the soul’s experience, not entities 
existing. They were food and livelihood, not matter of art. 
Wordsworth was a peasant and as he raised and reaped the fruits 
of the earth he responded with natural piety and “humbly asked 
for more.” 

The well-domesticated and acquisitive Englishmen who raised 
industrial cities and won free trade were like Wordsworth self- 
conscious. Like him, they were born of peasantry. Like him, they 
kept their eyes open less for the intrinsic value and essence of 
things than for the use and profit of goods; they relied upon 
nature and a natural reaction to it. What nature was, they had 
neither skill nor inclination to enquire and suspected a fraud in 


those formalities to which 
With overweening trust alone we give 
The name of Education. 


They were not thinking of Emile. Nor was he. Their trust in 
self-interest sprang from the same secure empiricism as his in 
“feeling.” Confronted not by weather and soil es by the no less 


inexorable conditions of industry, supply and demand, they 
discovered the same compound of “‘passiveness” and “freedom” 
as the dalesmen whose wisdom the poet held in reverence. 


Wordsworth stands at the confluence of both the religious 
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movements which informed the new civilization, deism and the 
evangelical revival. Nature was a deist word, and deism was a 
return to nature. It levelled the dogmatic edifice of Christian 
theology and left the world to Providence and Supreme Being. 
Its virtues of benevolence and sincerity throve in the casual 
organization of rural England and were easily transmuted into the 

uietism and religion of the inner light which flourished in the 
} a of ecclesiastical authority. But the dogmatic slumber 
was a sleep of exhaustion, a sleep of recovery. It was a bankruptcy 
which left no inheritance but the security and spontaneity, the 
strong habits and geographical features of the countryside. 
When in defence of the Idiot Boy, Wordsworth says that “we 
can understand human nature only by stripping our own hearts 
naked and by looking out of ourselves towards men who lead 
the simplest lives and those according to nature” he describes 
the only method of human understanding ever open to him. 
He makes a virtue of necessity and to make virtue of necessity 
is the virtue of peasants or of colonists, of men who begin the 
world at the beginning. Wordsworth had his spell of theoretical 
deism followed by a brief interval of Godwin and egalitarian 
theory, long enough to prompt a reaction against its unreal 
rationalism. He stood nearer to the evangelical revival. Like 
Wordsworth, the Wesleys were village boys and, though they 
were theologians strictly bred to learning, they preached and 
wrote hymns for the same public and very evidently possessed 
the secret of a language promptly welcomed and effective among 


rural folk. 


The points that I chiefly insisted upon [said John Wesley] were 
first, that orthodoxy or right opinions is, at best, a very slender part 
of religion, if it can be allowed to be any part at all; that neither 
does religion consist in negatives, in bare sa both of any kind; 
not merely in externals, in doing good or using the means of grace, 
in works of piety or of charity; that it is nothing short of or different 
a the mind that was in Christ, the image of God stamped upon 
the heart. 


Bereft of its evangelistic purpose and Christian theology, this 
religion of the heart stamped with the image of God, which 
recks not of orthodoxy or externals and lays peculiar emphasis 
on what “‘we have felt and seen” is Wordsworth’s as well as 
Wesley’s. In other words, combine the deist return to nature 
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with the evangelical return to feeling and we have the elements 
of Wordsworth’s poetry. Nature can 


so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness. 


In the same way “beauteous forms’ induce 


that serene and blessed mood 
In which the affections gently lead us on. 


Almost with a Wordsworth accent, Charles Wesley had written: 


Open, Lord, my inward ear 
And bid my heart rejoice, 

Let my quiet spirit hear 
Thy comfortable voice. 


Never in the whirlwind found 

Or where earthquakes rock the place 
Still and silent is the sound 

The whisper of Thy grace. 


Wordsworth’s tales of rural pathos and moral intent have the 
flavour of sermons. They are stories with a purpose. The sermon, 
like its better paid cousin the play, springs * a ancient rural cus- 
tom, never confined to pulpits but practised constantly and in 
every kind of circumstance by folk not literate but humane. 
It was the main sustenance of moral opinion, the means of social 
criticism in kitchens, inns, roads, markets. It partly explains the 
continued existence of a public that could welcome the Wesleyan 
preaching so extensively and provide Wordsworth with his 
incidents and his characters— 


those domestic tales that spake to me 
Of Shepherds, dwellers in the valleys, men 
Whom I already loved. 


The double influence, negative and positive of deism and 
mysticism, nature (or necessity) and feeling, completed the 
revolution. Wordsworth was its poet. He did not compose at 
his desk like Southey, but riding and walking. Poetry was his 
meditation. Much of it was conversation he had with himself in 
solitude. He was his own public. His characters were inevitably 
persons of meditation, not of drama. None of them is quite real 
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in the sense that Chaucer’s and Shakespeare’s characters are real 
—flesh and blood with all the appetites and dimensions of this 
world. Nor is the theme or purpose of the poem within the story, 
but just beyond it where the poet apprehends its meaning to him. 
Ruth, for example, is the beggar woman whose 


flute made of hemlock stalk 
At evening in his homeward walk 
The Quantock woodman hears. 


Her wooing, wedding, desertion, madness are the permanent 
stock of rural tragedy used by their betters to enforce the best 
worn of prudential morals upon the female children of the 
labouring poor. All that Wordsworth actually saw was the 


vagrant 


at one steep place 
Where up and down with easy pace 
The horseman travellers ride. 


But the figure seen in passing grows into a ritual form of pity 
—and it is the pity that matters. The veteran in The Prelu 


walks in the same meditative trance. 


Slowly from his resting place 
He rose and with a lean and wasted arm 
In measured gesture lifted to his head 


Returned my salutation 


To travel without pain, and I beheld 
With an astonishment but ill suppressed 
His ghostly figure moving at my side. 


The leech gatherer is the doyen of this company: 


Motionless as a cloud the old Man stood 
That heareth not the loud winds when they call 
And moveth all together if it move at all. 


It is a large company. They are inactive and impressive. These 
figures of sorrow, and beauty, and venerableness are symbols. 
The poet does not create, he listens. His question is not of what 
they do, but of what they mean. They are remembered in | 
tranquillity. Memory to Keats was a mortal weakness, a time-lag 
to be transcended in the moment of sight which teases us out of 
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thought as doth eternity. Wordsworth takes the opposite direction. 
The presence disturbs him with the joy of thoughts. The aged, 
idle, vagrant, the suffering, the solitary, the crazy exist in order 
to be thought about. They flash upon that inward eye which is 
the bliss a solitude. Still more the wraiths of beauty. They die 
or fade and leave a silence behind them like the shadow of the 


yew trees of Borrowdale, where 


ghostly Shapes 
May mect at noontide: fear and trembling Hope, 
Silence and Foresight; Death the Skeleton 
And Time the Shadow; there to celebrate 
As in a natural temple scattered o’er 
With altars undisturbed of mossy stone 
United worship 


—all in the poet’s mind. That is what he explores; that is the 
undiscovered country, the goal and last home of all these persons 
of his memory and meditation: 


She died, and left to me 

This heath, this calm and quiet scene 
The memory of what has 

And never more will be. 


And the rest is silence. 

It is the poet then, who does the hearing and seeing, hears a 
silence and sees an invisible, a “‘light that never was.”’ The act and 
not its object is the real stuff of the poetry—the love, pity, wor- 
ship of the poet. It is the nature of metaphysical egoism to leave 
the goal and ultimate reference of every picture, incident or image 
undisclosed. The self is the final mystery, the abyss of being, how 
deep and vast no one knows. That which is greater than the 
natural universe can find no natural symbol or similitude to provide 
its language. Like the child in the Anecdote for Fathers, we are 
driven by the ceaseless why? why? of the discursive reason to 
invent answers frivolous, artificial, even absurd. But though the 
self cannot be expressed it can be lived. From the universe itself 
or any small part of it the “ear of faith” can hear 


Murmurings, whereby the monitor expressed 


Mysterious union with its native sea. 


It knows intimations of immortality, since it knows what it is 
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to be mortal, and in the undifferentiated consciousness of the 
child is discernible the “soul’s immensity” that reads the eternal 
deep 


Haunted for ever by the eternal mind. 


To the readers bred in the classical tradition, where language 
by long discipline and experience had been devised for a visual 
world, this new kind of poetry that atterapted and often failed 
to evoke the primitive mystery of “blind love” appeared extrava- 
gant or absurd. And its apologists, like Matthew Arnold, were 
too polite to recover more than the small daylit rim of Words- 
worth’s poetic purpose. Even to this day, the method of thinking 
about the human self is commonly assumed to be psychology. 
Wordsworth was not talking about himself, but was himself 
talking, not thinking about nature, but using nature to be himself 
thinking. His real communication is the silence of pure feeling 
that supervenes upon “natural hearts” as they listen with him. 
It is an impulse caught, not defined, and caught by the simple- 
minded who accept his terms given 


with yet fonder feelings for the sake 
Of youthful Poets, who among these hills 
Will be my second self when I am gone. 


We can idly speculate as to what might have happened to 
Europe if Wordsworth’s egoism had prevailed instead of Ben- 
tham’s philanthropy or Hegel’s idealism, and if instead of using 
the furniture of earth and human beings to raise the objective 
spectacle of a civilization all measurable and external, the move- 
ment initiated by the “English philosophy” had turned to explore 
as Wordsworth did the majesty of the one human soul which 
every man really has the means of discovering. Wordsworth is 
one of the greatest of poets but “without the accomplishment of 
verse.” His verse indeed was often accomplished, and occasionally 
beautiful beyond measure, but it is the nature of his faith and 


experiment that its sole sufficient utterance is silence. 


The holy time is quiet as a nun 
Breathless with adoration. 


For no man has discovered the full meaning of the verb to be | 
in the first person singular of the present indicative, I AM. 
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THE DIVINE IDEAL IN 
INDIAN SCULPTURE 


By 
P. F. J. SIMMS 


“To define Beauty by brilliance of form is at the same time to define 
it by brilliance of mystery.’ —MArITAIN 


sometimes make the mistake of trying to place whatever is 

new and different within the periphery of their own 
previous experience, moulding facts and creating theories until 
at last they have formed an idea for which they can find a place. 
We need not be surprised to find that Indian Art has suffered from 
this form of treatment. Griinwedel, at the end of the last century, 
thought that he had managed to classify Indian Art into two main 
schools, and, by arguing back from suppressed criterions, was 
able to “‘prove”’ first, that India’s most important school relied 
entirely on Graeco-Persian principles and, secondly, to quote his 
own words, that “Indian Art is the most modern of all Oriental 
artistic efforts. No important monument goes further back than the 
third century B.C. The period of its Saenelons comprises about 
a thousand years’’—a statement so fundamentally mistaken that 
we should be careful before accepting any of his, or his followers’, 
judgments. 

These two theories of Griinwedel’s are truly monumental 
errors and, at the time, _—- any true approach to the 
subject; the brilliance of form was (on occasions) allowed, but 
it was firmly denied that mystery had any place in Indian art. It 
was not until as late as 1911 that E. B. Havell’s theories began to 
be heeded. He repudiated the belief that the only true art forms 
must depend on Greek or Graeco-derivative principles and, 
thus, that Indian art could be dismissed as unaesthetic or “‘primi- 
tive.” He proved that an indigenous art form did exist in India 
and that it could never be correctly appraised until its judges 
were prepared to tonsider it free from the bias of foreign criteria. 


S CHOLARS who investigate a culture alien from their own 
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One of the most important steps in the critique of Indian Art 
had been made. Since then the excavations at Harappa and 
Mohenjo-Daro have disclosed statues and other objects datin 
back far into the second and third millennia 8.c.; strangely anu 
it would seem that some of these examples may best be examined 
in the light of our Western, Graeco-Roman, criteria, rather than 
of the new criteria we are learning to apply to the art of India 
since 200 B.c.—thus giving rise to some fascinating conjectures! 

It is only over the last thirty odd years since the general accep- 
tance of the view that India possesses an art form based on 
aesthetic principles leiecaadle different from our own, that 
it has been possible for an accurate and scholarly study to be 
undertaken, allowing geographical divisions and periods to be 
worked out and the first steps of a chronology to be assembled. 
The field still to be covered is enormous. Furthermore, when we 
consider that India is a sub-continent over which lies scattered the 
work of her artists for the last thousand years and that only a few 
feet below this vast area are a multitude of other works, the 
earliest of which go back some four hundred thousand years, we 
can see that it is frankly impossible to translate a small section of 
the discovered and conjectured material while still keeping it in 
true perspective to the whole. However, bearing in mind that 
India does possess works hundreds of thousands of years old, let 
us now examine one facet, the Divine Ideal, as exemplified in the 
human form between 200 B.c. and A.D. 800. In studying the 
conception of the Divine Ideal we can most easily see why it is 
essential that we should come to Indian Art unhampered by pre- 
conceived notions of “correct” proportion and form. 

The Greeks based their criteria on two main assumptions, first, 
that the form of the human body was one of the highest expres- 
sions of beauty conceivable, and, second, that though individuals 
were not perfect they were but imperfections on a perfect pattern. 
From these two principles it was understood that an artist in order 
to attain to the highest form of beauty had only to study his 
model intensely and reproduce what he saw. His greatness as an 
artist was tested by his exactness in reproduction and his imagina- 
tive sense of form and proportion shown in his ability to correct 
the individual imperfections of the model he was using. With | 
the artist lay the task of restoring the pristine beauty of the body 
and its proportions. 
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Since the thought of India is highly mystical and metaphysical 
it is not surprising to find her approach radically different, for in 
neither mysticism nor metaphysics can man the individual, or the 

ualities of man in general, become the final objective. Realism, 
or idealized realism, offered little inspiration to the Indian artist 
and in fact we find the copying of the body as such was even 
directly forbidden. In The Elements of Polity, by Sukracharya, we 
read, “To make human figures is bad, and even irreligious. It is 
far better to present a figure of God, though it is not beautiful, 
than to reproduce a remarkably handsome human figure.” To the 
Occidental the Indian artist seemed to have destroyed at one 
blow any chance he might have had of creating beauty according 
to the principles of proportion, having seemingly left himself no 
guide but his imagination, and this a most untrustworthy one, for 
without a model the imagination cannot be formulated in terms 
that an intelligent audience can be sure to understand, nor can the 
artist prevent himself wandering beyond the furthermost bounds 
of phantasy. To the Indian, however, so consciously imbued with 
the nstilation of the power of the mind and the universal 
presence of God, this method was the way not to chaos but to 
order. A few lines before the previous quotation Sukracharya 
says, “The artist should attain to the images of the Gods by 
means of spiritual contemplation only. The spiritual vision is the 
best and truest standard for him. He should depend upon it, and 
not at all upon the visible objects perceived by external senses.” 

This argument has a special validity for the Hindu and Buddhist, 
to whom the world is very forcibly an illusion, a snare and to 
whom, at the very best, all earthly things are mere incarnations of 
the Creator’s ideas, which by virtue of their incarnate existence 
must be partial and incomplete. To copy what exists is therefore 
to copy illusion—Plato’s “imitation of an imitation.” Thus, only 
through meditation and inner communion can a far more real 
and finer conception be brought forth; as Burne-Jones says, 
“You see, it is the things of the soul that are real—the only real 
things in the universe.” 

Dr. Coomaraswamy points out that there are three planes or 
oe of existence spoken of in Indian metaphysics: Kama-Loka, 

e sphere of phenomenal appearance, Rupa-Loka, the sphere of 
ideal form, and Arupa-Loka, the sphere beyond form. It is to the 
sphere of Rupa-Loka that the Indian artist aspires, not to the 
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idealized conception of Kama-Loka, a distinction that to the 
Greeks did not exist, for Rupa-Loka would have been an idealized 
form of Kama-Loka: in Indian philosophy there is no direct 
connection between the two spheres. The Indian artist therefore 
does not attempt to portray the Rupa-Loka state directly but 
instead aims at fashioning a symbol of it. The difference between 
the two art forms is indeed much the same as the difference between 
image and symbol. To attain to the perception of a symbol is an 
intellectual process, and for this reason the Indian artist turns to 
meditation for his artistic strength and not to visual observation. 

In yet another point Indian philosophy leads to a clearer 
understanding of the fundamentals of Indian art. It is in the 
strong realization that the good is being constantly overlaid by 
the worthless, ““Wisdom is enveloped by ignorance; thereby 
people are bewildered,” and the mind to arrive at understanding 
must always be stripping down the presented facts or knowledge 
in an attempt to arrive at the bare essence that is truth. The 
artist strives towards Rupa-Loka by discarding all those anatomical 
details that he regards as unnecessary or distracting in an effort to 
present his art in the least bewildering form. 

The more deeply we study Indian art the more we understand 
that the philosophy of India is an integral part of its realization 
and that it is a philosophy born of strong atavistic instinct rather 
than individual study. It is because of this that Indian art is highly 
traditional and can, most probably, far more than any other art 
we know, be judged by periods. This is particularly fortunate for 
we know very few of the names of the artists of the past, but 
whenever we meet a great innovator we usually find that his 
greatness lies in his determination of the unmanifested feelings of 
previous generations, rather than in individual originality. The 
artist in India, we must remember, belonged to his own caste and 
just as it was forbidden for him to change his profession so also 
was it forbidden for others to enter upon his. To him tradition 
was a living and personal reality. His innovations, as we look back 
over the generations before him, can be seen already half-defined, 
trembling beneath the surface of earlier sculpture, awaiting only 
realization within the mind of the artist to take their form. 

The strong traditional element in the arts led to a codifying of 
the ideal artistic forms and some of these, such as the thirty-two 
Major and eighty Minor Marks of Divinity concerned with the 
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form of the Buddha, are known to us to-day. These rules, or 
sastras, the artist was meant to follow exactly, though he did not 
always do so: “An image whose limbs are made in accordance 
with the rules laid down in the sastras is beautiful. Some, however, 
deem that which pleases is beautiful; but proportions that differ 
from those given it in the sastras cannot delight the cultured.” 
This is reminiscent of St. Thomas Aquinas’ description of Beauty 
as being “‘the splendour of form shining on the proportioned parts 
of matter.” 

Indian art on the whole benefited greatly from the restrictions 
imposed upon it, for it turned the artist away from the outward 
structure and made him devote more attention to the spiritual 
content, relieving him of one responsibility that all his energy 
might be directed towards the more important. It is a pity that 
the first European critics did not pay more attention to the 
Indian artistic codes, even supposing they read them at all, for it 
would have saved many i criticisms; the cylindrical effect of 
the limbs, for example, which is often seen, is due not to the 
inferiority of the artist but to his obedience to the rule that “‘the 
shoulders and arms shall be perfectly round,” nor is it lack of 
anatomical knowledge that has so shaped the upper part of the 
body; it is the sastra that says, ‘‘the upper part of the body is that 
of a lion,” hence the broad shoulders and the tapering waist; the 
other parts of the body are also delineated, ‘‘the thighs are well- 
rounded, the legs are those of a gazelle, nature has concealed the 
marks of sex,” while among the Minor Marks of Divinity many 
of the qualities to be portrayed are spoken of: “‘his behaviour is 
noble causing joy everywhere, he sheds abroad an unearthly light 
that dispels all darkness, his passions are perfectly bridled and have 
attained perfection.” In Buddhist art especially, the male form 
may often be seen as the manifestation of the Universal Spirit, 
while the female form usually denotes one of the forms of the 
power of the Spirit; instead of an Aphrodite we find Saraswati, 
who represents Divine Wisdom, or Tara, who is the spirit of 
Divine Mercy. 

There have been many schools and many modes in the history 
of Western art but until this century the fundamental principles 
have been based on the beauty of the body and its proportions. 
India has used the human body to express the whole range of 
human emotions, just as the West, but its fundamental principles 
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are drawn from symbols and not from observation; it has always 
been the desire to express the vital currents that flow between 
God and man and between man and man that has interested the 
Indian artist. Moreover, the Indian artist created a highly tradi- 
tional art form and therefore left no room for the individual to 
work out his own particular problems. Instead he has tried to face 
the problems common to all men and to portray within his 
rigid framework the manifestations of the Creator’s will and 
power, stripping it of all that is unessential, so that it might be 
communicated as directly as possible to the spectator. 

For the one thousand years we have been considering, the 
artist showed himself energetic enough to free the dynamic 
tension of the stone, to express tensions and forces, movement 
and rest, violent action and quiet peace, without attempting the 
exact portrayal of the muscles and bones of the idealized human 
form. Instead, he took the human form and used it symbolically 
to portray aspects of the universal consciousness, of the experience 
of the limitless, and of the divinity of the Creator. So Indian art 
continued until the Muslim invasions and the persecutions of 
Aurangzeb, the Iconoclast, drove it further and further south. 
Finally the coming of the British set up new conditions and, by 
drawing away the artist’s patrons, still further retarded any 
developments. Now that India is once again pursuing her own 
destiny it remains to be seen what form her art will take, whether 
the old tradition still lives, or if she will create in terms of the 
Occident. Meanwhile, the history of Indian art, in particular from 
the second century B.c. to the tenth a.p., has still to be fully 
explored, and its riches made known to the world. 
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EXPEDITION TO THE 
KANUKUS—II 


By 
G. WILSON-BROWNE 


it was possible to cross the mountains, and if so, which was 

the best route. Andrew, the Chief, said that he did not 
know of any trail, and Bernardine kept contradicting himself—at 
one time he said the journey would take two days, at another 
five. Every question I asked was answered with an ingratiating 
and long drawn out “Yes, Father.”’ I became so tired of this that 
I asked, a little impatiently, “You cut me throat?’’ The same smile 
lit up his face and the same reply was given. I realized that all the 
information I had extracted from him about distances and direc- 
tions was entirely my own. I had always thought that there was 
a small upland savannah lying between a rectangle formed by the 
four highest ranges. I hoped to find here endemic small mountain 
specimens, perhaps similar to those discovered on the Roraima 
expedition. At one time my hopes would be raised—“Savannah? 
Yes, big Savannah” they said, pointing to Tiger Mountain. But 
after a few more questions I found they were talking of the 
Northern Savannah. 

One day, however, an Indian named Carlos came and an- 
nounced “Small Savannah” and pointed to the west towards 
Baboon Mountains. Carlos was a fine, very willing young 
Makushi lad aged about nineteen. He joined the camp of his own 
accord and stayed with me until the last day of the expedition. 
At daybreak we set out in the direction Carlos had indicated, 
with a heavy dew still on the ground, which meant that we were 
wet through up to the waist in about ten minutes. The bush flies 
smelt us as soon as we entered the heavy forest, and at once began 
their assault. I took a compass reading and found that we were 
heading roughly in the direction of the Makushi village. About 


F& SOME TIME PAST I had been trying to discover whether 
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nine o'clock, just as the sun was making the forest unpleasantly 
hot, we branched off south-west towards Sand Creek or Wicha- 
bai. However, I was used to slight diversions in the company of 
Indian guides and did not worry unduly. 

I had been picking up occasional blossoms on the floor, and 
noticed that large areas were covered with a conspicuous mauve 
petal which looked like the standard petal from some type of pea 
climber. The yellow flowers of some species of vochysia, the 
large white blossoms of lechythids and the greenish-yellow cups 
of em formed a continuous carpet. My excitement at meeting 
this new type of forest was interrupted by the appearance of a 
horizon between the tree shafts, and suddenly, as cod walking 
through a doorway, we stepped into brilliant sunshine. The view 
reminded me very forcibly of a part of Scotland or Wales. The 
edge of the forest formed an abrupt wall, and undulating green 
hills were interspersed with boulders and long jutting crags. Two 
conspicuous bare-topped peaks rose up immediately in front of 
us, while a group of kokorite palms in a small valley about half 
a mile off were a welcome sign of water and shade. When we 
reached the valley we found a beautiful stream falling over a 
twenty-foot drop, forming a perfect shower. After a bathe and 
a short meal we began to ascend the higher of the two peaks we 
had just seen—Mt. Macuberi. . 

As we reached the rocky summit, a powerful breeze produced 
a most exhilarating sensation after the heaviness of the forest. 
The panorama which lay before us surpassed, I think, the view 
Schomburgk so graphically describes, when he stood lost in 
admiration on the rocky precipice of Mt. Iramaikpang. To the 
left, range upon range of the Kanukus, with their volcanic for- 
mation, rose close upon each other, becoming fainter and fainter 
until they disappeared in the heat haze. A broken silver thread 
showed where the Rupununi wound and twisted its way through 
them. In front and to the right lay the great savannahs, the 
marsh-lands and dry areas forming a quilt of different shades of 

teen. Out of the savannahs rose abruptly that extraordinary 
dmark, Mt. Shiriri. A tiny circle, about the size of a pea, with 
a little line winding towards Sand River, turned out to be Sand 
Creek. When I focussed my telescope on it, I could just make out 
Father McKenna’s house. As the rivers are fringed with trees, 
their courses are visible for a long way, and the junction of Sand 
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River with the Rupununi was very distinct. Behind lay the 
wooded ranges of the Kanukus, through which we had just come. 
A mass of mauve and yellow trees were in full bloom and I 
realized that the mauve blossom I had noticed on the forest floor 
came from a very large and dominant tree. We felled one a few 
days later, and it turned out to be a very good discovery. It is a 
species of qualea unknown, so far, in British Guiana, and very 
rare even in Brazil. Here, with its yellow counterpart, vochysia, 
it was the dominant tree. I found it growing in equal profusion 
on the northern ranges at the same Freight. I did not expect to 
find much small endemic material here, as the mountain was too 
near the main savannahs. The rocky ledges, though, would be 
worth exploring and I noticed cacti, sand orchids and some 
strange composites there. As we had to hasten back to avoid 
being caught in the forest by night-fall, I could do little more 
than mark out a suitable spot for an ite-palm shelter to be erected 
so that I could return later and pass a few nights there. 

I spent several days collecting intensively on the high savannah 
near Mt. Macuberi. Scrambling about on the rocky ledges in 
brilliant sunshine was a welcome change from the oppressive 
forest. But the presses were not filled so rapidly. I had hoped to 
find herbaceous and small woody material related to some of the 
unusual types found on the Roraima plateau—members of the 
heath family or brambles, for example. But I was disappointed 
and rather than collect what appeared to be savannah escapes, I 
determined to return to Wabau-ak, as there were still one or 
two ranges within sight which I had not yet explored. 

On passing through the forest wall into the Wabau-ak clearing 
we were greeted by several strange dogs and found at least half a 
dozen Indian visitors with their wives, children, dogs, hammocks, 
pots and pans, fowls, and several pets, including a monkey, 

arrots and a bell-bird. I was tempted to purchase some parrots, 
a as I had already a pet pig, to which all the camp had become 
attached, I did not want to encumber myself further. 

I now decided to explore the summit of Mt. Wai-wi-tau, a 
conspicuous peak quite near Wabau-ak, which we had so far left 
untouched. One morning I packed a small lunch and set off 
immediately after breakfast with my matchet and notebook. 
Slashing a tree here and there, and cutting an occasional bush to 
mark my return, I singled out one or two trees for felling next 
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day. Soon I reached the summit, and as the sun was not quite 
overhead, I considered I had made very good time. The trees 
were smaller here on account of the rocks, and by climbing a 
slanting trunk that had half fallen I was able to get a view, but 
only jungle-covered ranges and peaks could be seen through the 
branches. A small tree covered with magnificent blooms, strug- 
gling amidst a tangle of thorny mimosas, attracted my attention. 
On reaching it I discovered a Plumeria, or Frangi-panni, with 
great trusses of flowers, each bloom measuring five centimetres 
across. I eagerly gathered some specimens and tied them to my 
belt, anxious to return and examine them more closely. 

As I started on the return journey, I realized with some uneasi- 
ness that I had slashed the trees on the wrong side. Except where 
I had sliced the tops off bushes or saplings, I should have to look 
for each individual tree, and in searching for the next tree, would 
have to make fresh marks lest I lose the last tree I had left and 
with it my original line. Eventually, by good luck and after an . 
exhausting journey, I arrived at the Wabau-ak clearing on hands 
and knees, having lost the Plumeria. However, another ascent 
was made next day, and I collected fresh specimens of the Plumeria. 
My efforts were well rewarded, for it has proved impossible to 
identify these specimens with any of the species preserved at the 
New York Botanic Gardens. 

Among the visitors at the Wabau-ak clearing was a rather 
surly young Makushi, named Francisco, who eventually admitted 
that he could guide us across the mountains. When I mentioned 
the word Komu, which was the point I particularly wanted to 
strike on the other side, he nodded and pointed roughly in what 
I had calculated to be the correct direction, about ten degrees 
East of North from Mt. Wabau-ak. The Komu Creek is a 
clear cold-water stream flowing behind the shoulder of Mt. 
Iramaikpang on the northern ranges of the Kanukus, descend- 
ing some 1,600 feet in a series of spectacular cascades into the 
savannahs. 

Francisco, the Chief, Mr. Fanshawe and myself set off one 
morning, lightly clad, taking with us rice, farine, bread, tea and 
chocolate slabs for provisions. Hammocks, blankets, cartridges 
and cooking utensils proved cumbersome when scrambling up 
and down mountains and we relieved the two Indians by taking 


, a small load on our own backs. Francisco with his gun in one 
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hand and his matchet in the other glided along at a very fast pace. _ 
He was rarely in sight and we frequently had to call to him when 
the direction of the trail was uncertain, A broad stream running 
south soon wet us up to the knees; to take off canvas shoes and 
roll up trousers at every stream would have caused a considerable 
delay. In any case the morning dew on the undergrowth gradually 
soaked us up to the waist. The sudden report of a gun made us 
realize why Francisco and the Chief were keeping so far ahead. It 
was still early morning and game would be about. Towards eight 
o'clock when the sun gets hot and the forests begin to steam with 
moisture, a strange silence ensues, with only the occasional call of 
a bird or the howl of a monkey to break it. Not until four in the 
afternoon or later does forest life with all its strange noises become 
active again. When we came up to the Indians, we found that — 
Francisco had shot a beautiful red and blue parrot. Though I had 
seen this type in the London Zoo, I had never handled one closely, 
_and the gloom of the forest seemed to increase the brilliancy of 
this inhabitant of a world of sunshine and colour high above. It 
seemed a pity to shoot such a fine bird, but we could not afford | 
time to hunt and, though a little tough, it would serve for the — 
evening meal. 

For several hours we passed along a level flat valley of dense 
rain forest. Some of the figs and ceibas were of an extraordinary 
size and I could not help admiring the great protruding but- 
tresses, walls of living wood, that supported the gigantic columns. 
As the ground began to slope and the rain forest gave way to | 
swamp forest I knew we must be approaching the drainage of | 
Tiger Mountain. A sort of trail had already been cut a few days — 
before, so that we made quick progress and very soon entered a _ 
clean grove of magnificent palm trees that brought us to a broad 
fast-flowing stream. This was probably the Maruiwau which 
was flowing south towards the Rupununi. Here a small camp 
had been cleared and some supplies left. Though it would have 
been a delightful spot in which to pass the night, it was only 
about midday and we determined to have a quick lunch and 
ascend Tiger Mountain. | 

As we ascended this steep mountain we were soon reduced to 
a state of exhaustion with the extra exertion, and our clothes were 
soaked in perspiration. At times it was so steep that we were 
obliged to side-step and pull ourselves up by branches or saplings. 
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An unusual type of forest began to appear. Large black-barked 
schwartzias, with hollow buttresses that resounded like a drum 
through the forest when struck with the matchet, a completely 
mystifying sapotaceous tree not yet in flower, and, apparently, a 
laurel with a cupped fruit as large as a hen’s egg, began to appear 
with increasing frequency among the usual rain forest types. 

When we reached the swamp valley on the other side of Tiger 
Mountain, we stopped at a rather murky stream in swampy 
ground and looked about for a more or less firm patch of ground 
over which to sling our hammocks. It would be dark soon and 
dangerous to go further in the hope of finding a better site. Four 
suitably spaced young trees were found close by the stream and 
the ground cleared below them by the Indians, while Mr. Fan- 
shawe and I piled up a supply of logs and dead wood. The ham- 
mocks were arranged in a rough square with the large fire in the 
centre, and as soon as the water boiled a reviving can of strong 
sweet tea was passed round. Darkness began to fall as the rice and 
parrot were boiling. As soon as the food was cooked we ate an 
enjoyable meal; the Indians taking the fresh parrot, while Mr. 
Fanshawe and I shared a tin of corned beef and some bread and 
chocolate. It was a clear evening with a powerful wind in the 
canopy, and we leant back in our hammocks smoking and 
chatting. When one of us woke during the night, he threw more 
logs on the fire, to ward off the chilly dampness and vapours that 
rose from the soggy ground. It was a pleasure to wake up and 
watch the flames of the fire, to peer into the dark patches between 
the tree trunks, to throw logs on the fire oe see the sparks 
carried far up in the darkness, or to listen to the strange noises of 
the forest at night. By giving a gentle push with my arm, I could 
swing the hammock, and the motion soon sent me to sleep again. 
The only sounds that disturbed me were the splashing of some 
heavy animal washing in the water of a stream or something 
fidgeting in the undergrowth. 

At sunrise next morning we set off again. As the ground began 
to rise preparatory to the next range we walked for about two 
miles through an area covered with a very strange and beautiful 
kokorite palm. These were larger and more magnificent than 
any I had seen; their nuts were three or four times the size of the 
ordinary kokorite. They seemed to flourish even among the 
large trees, reaching up and protruding through the canopy. I 
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found them growing in equal profusion at about the same dis- 
tance inside on the northern ranges: it seems that they form a 
belt enclosing the central portion of the mountains. 

Our progress became very much slower as all vestiges of a 
trail ceased and Francisco was frequently obliged to go off to 
take what I suppose was his direction, leaving us to regain our 
breath. I had my compass with me, but it did not prove very 
useful, as we seemed to be changing our direction every half hour 
to suit the less precipitous parts of the mountains. The Chief 
slipped down one rocky descent and though he was unhurt he 
had fallen on the shot-gun I had borrowed from a friend in 
Georgetown, breaking off the wooden butt. However, with a 
couple of wooden splints and some thin strips of bark he tied it 
together and shot with it again. The terrain was far rougher than 
I had expected: my strong drill trousers were already torn to 
above the knee and I had to tie them with bush string. But 
Francisco, with his gun in one hand and his matchet in the other, 
went on at the same relentless pace and we had to call halts while 
we lay breathless and speechless with our hearts pounding. 

About midday on the third day as we lay resting for our simple 
lunch of bread and cold game left over from the night before, I 
asked Francisco, who pretended to understand a little English: 
“Where Komu?” ““There—Nappi—evening, you see!”’ he re- 
plied with a satisfied smile. This was rather disconcerting in my 
exhausted state. ““No Nappi, Komu!”’ I replied. Mt. Nappi, with 
Nappi village lying in ie savannahs opposite it, was about 
eighteen or twenty miles from Iramaikpang and gave rise not to 
the Komu but to the River Moko-moko. Sure enough, a little 
later on as we descended the side of a mountain he pointed out 
the twin peaks of Mt. Nappi, just visible through the trees. 

In the evening, when the i camaili were up and when we 
had eaten and rested, we talked over our plans. As I did not 
intend camping in the vicinity of Mt. Nappi there was little use 
in battling towards it, only to find its summit covered with heavy 
bush and with no view of the savannahs below. We decided to 
spend the next day examining the forest, and then to retrace our 
steps. By ascending the range behind us we could get some view 
of the forest between us and Nappi. We could distinctly see 
where the glossy green-topped balata trees started again, and 
other familiar trees stood out quite clearly. In the afternoon the 
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Chief came back with a large land tortoise and that evening we 
ate quite a palatable tortoise stew. 

We reached Wabau-ak four days later, battered and looking in 
a very sorry condition. Going immediately to the bathing pool, 
we returned after a couple of hours, refreshed and clean. After 
Mr. Fanshawe’s departure a few days later, I continued collecting 
for several days and then began to prepare my equipment and 
baggage for the journey to Sand Creek. I had agreed to have all 
my camp equipment in Sand Creek by a certain date, ready for 
Father McKenna to attempt its transportation to St. Ignatius, a 
journey he had never done by jeep but which he had promised to 
attempt. The equipment had grown enormously. I had now three 
camps and in addition about 150 blocks of wood, each about 
eight inches by six, the most valuable part of my collection. 

A few days later we arrived at Sand Creek and inspected the 
jeep that had been flown up to the Rupununi only a few months 
before. Soon we were en route to St. Ignatius. To see the jeep 
diving down the steep banks of the Rupununi or Sand River, 
crawling slowly over he slippery rocks oft the river bed, churning 
its way through heavy marshes, increased enormously m 
admiration for this ubiquitous vehicle. The small rivers, wi 
short perpendicular banks, caused most trouble: we must have 
met a dozen of these, but stuck seriously only in two. 

After two days’ rest at St. Ignatius, during which Father 
McKenna returned and fetched another load of baggage, we 
prepared to move house to the foot of Schomburgk’s famous 
peak, Mt. Iramaikpang. The camp was now loaded on to ox- 
wagons. The mixed party of Makushis, Wapishanas and Arawaks 
set off with instructions to erect the main tarpaulin as close to the 
foot of Iramaikpang as possible, whilst I rested for a day at St. 
Ignatius. Though I saw them off and pointed to the peak which 
was visible on the horizon, somehow they arrived at the foot of 
Mt. Nappi, just as we had done a few weeks before. I strongly 
suspected Francisco had relations there: We pulled down the 
camp, re-loaded the wagons and managed to find a path along the 
foot of the mountains, though we had to cut a way through the 
heavily forested drainage of the Moko-moko River. A beautiful 
spot only twenty yards from the wall of the forest, at the very 
point where the famous explorer Schomburgk had first climbed 
to the summit of this great granite slab, was chosen as a base camp. 
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Next day we climbed up the shoulder of Mt. Iramaikpang in 
search of what had become known as Smith’s Camp. Ten years 
ago Dr. A. C. Smith, of the Smithsonian Institute, had spent 
three or four days on the shoulder in the company of Father 
Mather from St. Ignatius. Father Mather had lived for years 
among the Makushi Indians and had carried out extensive 
investigations into their famous arrow poisons. He was able to 
lead Dr. Smith to the exact spot where Schomburgk had first 
seen the deadly plant Strychnos toxifera, one of the main ingredients 
in their poison. After much searching we came across the little 
clearing in heavy rain forest, close to the cool waters of the 
Komu. The little bush tables were still standing after ten years, 
though they collapsed when touched. I immediately decided to 
make a second camp here and arranged for supplies to be carried 
up. 
We climbed up the remaining 1,800 feet through thick forest, 
in rapid time, anxious to see the famous view from the summit. 
When at last we broke through the forest, and had cut our way 
through a tangle of head-high bracken, we were not disappointed 
in the panorama that lay 3,000 feet below us. The courses of the 
Komu and the Moko-moko could be clearly followed to the 
most distant horizon. With a powerful telescope the zinc roof of 
St. Ignatius could be seen shining in the sun, while on the far 
horizon, hardly distinguishable from the clouds, the faint outline 
of the Pacaraima mountains was just visible. However, I do not 
think it equalled in beauty the view from Mt. Macuberi on the 
southern ranges. 

The game here was prolific, and we shot pig and deer just as 
we needed them. Francisco saw some large cats, but I was unfor- 
tunate and only obtained a fleeting glance of the end of what I 
think was an ocelot. It would have been useless to attempt to 
hunt these in such rugged terrain without dogs. But there must 
have been a great many of them preying on the wild pig and 
deer as well as on the cattle in the cisundiahiene. It was a very 
pleasant camp. The muffled roar of the Komu as it descended the 
shoulder of Iramaikpang was hardly less than the noise of the 
wind in the canopy above. We soon cut our way through to the 
falls and found in the river forms a continuous series of ever- 


varying cascades as it pours down the mountain side. In the wet 
season it must be a mass of foam, for its thunder can be heard ten 
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miles away. After collecting in the vicinity of Smith’s camp for 
two weeks, we decided to push a small camp further in the 
mountains. But first I wanted to ascend the Cock of the Rock 
Mountain, a spectacular cliff-faced mountain that can be seen 
only from the summit of Iramaikpang. 

After passing through about five miles of heavy jungle we had 
a glimpse of its southern face by climbing up a tree. Apart from 
Iramaikpang, this was the only view we had of it, so dense was 
the country on all sides. We found it impossible to battle through 
the thick swamp jungle that lay before it, and had to return lest 
darkness overtake us. I offered large numbers of cigarettes to the 
Indians if they could find a way up. Two days later one of them 
returned with a bunch of yellow orchids and said he had found a 

ath up to the summit. He had cut a good trail on the eastern side, 

ut the ascent was steep and we were forced to pull ourselves up 
the rocks by branches and bushes. We arrived at the top in 
beautiful cloudless weather. 

We found the summit covered with large patches of yellow 
sand orchids which reached a height of six or seven feet. To the 
west we had a beautiful profile view of Iramaikpang, showing 
clearly the precipice which Schomburgk describes so well. To 
the south we obtained the most comprehensive view of the 
Kanukus we had yet had. Far away on the southern horizon lay 
the flat top of Tiger Mountain, and behind it what must have 
been the eed top of Wabau-ak. The rare and beautiful 
Cock of the Rock parrot is said to breed here as well as in its 
usual haunt on the Roraima plateau. But we did not see any 
evidence of them, though the air was filled with the melodious 
sound of the snow-white bell bird. 

After a hard day’s collecting, I was returning to the camp one 
evening when I heard the sound of voices in the forest. As no 
Indians lived in the forest, and there was no balata bleeding in 
progress, I thought at first it must be the effects of fever. But on 
crossing the slippery log that was our bridge over the Komu, I 
found Father Banham and three Indians from St. Ignatius, all 
cheerful, but soaked to the skin. As Christmas was only five days 
off, Father Banham thought that I must be ready to come over 
to St. Ignatius. He had slept the night at my base camp, where he 
had left the ox-wagons. Though I had intended spending Christ- 
mas in the mountains, Francisco and Carlos were anxious to 
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return to their villages in the southern ranges, so I agreed to 
return at once to St. Ignatius. 

Next morning we were jolting across the savannahs under a 
blazing sun. The fresh breeze soon revived us after the long 
months in the sultry forest. Within a week Major Williams's 
Dakota landed at the Government outpost at Lethem and in a 
few days I was helping Mr. Fanshawe to sort out the hundreds of 
specimens in the Forestry Department. Duplicate sets of the 
collection have since been despatched to the Botanic Gardens at 
Kew and New York, and the results are already proving a 
valuable contribution to a part of the Guiana forests hitherto 
practically unknown. 


SHAKESPEARE’S FIRST 
MANUSCRIPT? 


IX a recent issue of THE Monta (April 1951) I drew attention to 
several passages in the plays of Shakespeare which point to a know- 
ledge of the activities of Sir Anthony Standen, a Catholic who 
served Mary Queen of Scots and was later used by Sir Francis 
Walsingham as a spy against Spain. Sir Anthony, during the second 
period, lived at Florence, and this city is the scene of the only espionage 
in Shakespeare; he sent a report on the movements of the Tiger, a ship 
referred to in Macbeth; and some of his aliases occur close together in 
Love’s Labour’s Lost, a play probably written to amuse the friends of 
Essex, who received him on his return to England. I would add that 
Standen may also be alluded to in Twelfth Night. The assembled 
evidence constitutes a case—not perhaps very strong, but not ridiculous 
—for the view that Standen was somehow known to Shakespeare. 

If one accepts this conjecture as even credible, an idea presents itself; 
and, as is the way with Shakespearean ideas, begins forthwith to assume 
plausibility. Love’s Labour's Lost reveals its author’s acquaintance with 
several of the leading names in contemporary French politics, and with 
some obscure events in Navarre in 1579. Investigators have reached 
these conclusions without being able to agree on what to make of them. 
Could it be that Shakespeare, when he first came to London, was 
employed on Walsingham’s staff, and had access to confidential cor- 
respondence? That would account for anything he may have known 
about Standen. 
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The theory is intriguing for a number of reasons. In the first place, 
it explains why we have absolutely no biographical information for 
the years 1585-92. After all, if Shakespeare worked with the Secret 
Service, doubtless he was placed under oath to lie low and never tell 
anyone. Again, the conjecture supplies him with a ready-made intro- 
duction to theatrical authorship, since it is proved that Marlowe (under 
whose influence he certainly wrote his earliest plays) was working for 
the Secret Service about the same time. Again, half a dozen actors who 
subsequently turn up as Shakespeare’s colleagues were employed during 
the 1580's in the company called the “Queen’s’’; and this company 
was formed, and perhaps supervised, by Walsingham himself, as Her 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary. Lastly, Walsingham died in 1590, and 
Shakespeare seems to have become a full-time theatrical man just 
about then. 

Suppose that Walsingham did engage him, that he was assigned to 
handle the correspondence with Standen, and that he searched back 
through the papers concerning him—which, in view of the spy’s 
importance, may well have been kept together in a special dossier. 

Anybody who did so with care would have come across a letter 
written a long while before, by an English agent in Scotland named 
William Rogers. Rogers outlined a conversation he had had with 
Standen and his brother (then at the Scottish court) about recusant 
conspiracies in the West Country, ending with a proposal to betray 
his informants into Elizabeth’s hands. He mentioned as a principal 
go-between of the plotters on either side of the Border a certain 
Moune, who travelled back and forth “‘lyke a northerene mane, wythe 
gacke and skoule and spere.”” Turn to Love’s Labour’s Lost; to the scene 
in which the clown - himself Pompey, thus, as I conceive, jesting 
on one of Standen’s aliases. A little later in the same scene, he says: 


I will not fight with a pole like a northren man: I'll slash, I'll do 
it by the sword. 


‘‘Northren”’ is the spelling in the oldest printed edition, and neither 
the spelling nor the phrase as a whole has been satisfactorily explained. 
But if we suppose that the thought of Standen fired off a train of 
associations in Shakespeare’s mind, the origin of the phrase becomes 
palpable. He had seen the letter in the dossier, and that curiously armed 
‘northren man”’ had stuck in his memory. 

A solution emerges also for a much more famous and controversial 
difficulty. Oberon, in A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, speaks as follows: 


Thou remember’st 
Since once I sat upon a promontory, 
And heard a mermaid on a dolphin’s back 
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Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song, 

And certain stars ket madly from their spheres 
To hear the sea-maid’s music. 


As this picture is accompanied by another which looks like an allegory 
of Elizabeth, it has long been contended that the mermaid is the rival 

ueen, Mary. The “dolphin” glances at the Dauphin, her first husband; 
+ “‘rude sea” is the Scottish nation; the “‘stars” are the earls who 
revolted in Mary’s favour. In support of this view, commentators have 
pointed out that during the last phase of her reign a cartoon was 
circulated actually portraying her as a mermaid, fascinating but fatal. 
The trouble was to show how Shakespeare could have seen the cartoon. 
But now let us trace him a little further. He has worked through 
Standen’s dossier, read the letter from William Rogers, and found his 
quarry in the thick of the Scottish business. Semel he begins to look 
at the other dispatches connected with it. Amongst all the sheets of 
manuscript, a drawing catches his eye; and he disinters . . . the cartoon 
of Mary as a free sent southward from Edinburgh, not long after 
Rogers letter, by the English ambassador. 

Yes, it was really there. It is still preserved, with a rude copy, among 
the State Papers at the Public Record Office. I wonder if any other 
copies ever reached England? 

By the assumption that Shakespeare rummaged in the Standen 
documents and related files, we seem to get a fresh insight into a whole 
series of passages: the speeches about the Tiger; the espionage stuff 
in All’s Well; several cryptic bits in Love’s Labour’s Lost and Twelfth 
Night; and the allusion to the mermaid. These successes, after a very 
restricted search, suggest the pleasant idea that a hunt through the vast 
labyrinth of the State Papers might inaugurate a new era in Shake- 
spearean exegesis. But, alluring as it may be to envisage Shakespeare 
at last located on Walsingham’s staff, one would feel happier if he had 
left some trace of his presence. 

Perhaps he did. A letter among the French correspondence at the 
Public Record Office tells a curious story. 

On June 8, 1584, Monsieur de Gourdan, the Governor of Calais, 
wrote to Walsingham. The subject was trivial: the purchase of some 

digree English bloodhounds for the Duke of Lorraine. De Gourdan 
Dashed offa ce polite sentences in his illegible hand, enclosed the sheet 
in a wrapper after the fashion of those days, and sent it off. Walsingham 
read the letter and filed it. At some subsequent date, an unknown 

rson in his office took the letter out and scribbled some geometrical 
file on the outside. Then he undid the wrapper and jotted down 
six lines of verse on it. 
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In all the world, if it be sought, 

Fayer words inowe a man maye find; 

They be good chepe, they cost right nought, 
Their substance is but pa wynd; 

But well to saye and so to meane, 

This swete accord is seldome seene. 


(I have left the spelling untouched, but rationalized the strange 
punctuation.) It is at least not self-evidently absurd to ask whether 
the office poet could have been Shakespeare. Flattery and false-seeming 
are ubiquitous Shakespearean topics. 

To begin with, there is the question of the handwriting; which, 
being a highly technical problem, need not detain us here for more 
than a moment. The pa serve specimens of Shakespeare’s hand 
are six horrible signatures, all different. There is also a fairly well 
established piece aaa manuscript in a composite play called 
Sir Thomas More. All these examples are separated by many years— 
and by voluminous literary work on Shakespeare’s part—from the 
verses on the wrapper. The most that can be said is that there is no 
obvious reason a the “wrapper hand” should not have developed 
in time into what we know as Shakespeare’s. The latter has various 
characteristics (the form of the a’s, for instance) which, taken together, 
would exclude most Elizabethan writings from identification; the 
wrapper hand, however, survives the test. Thus far Shakespeare’s 

resence is conceivable. Professor Dover Wilson, to whom I am in- 
debted for one or two suggestions, has allowed himself to be quoted 
to the effect that the hand is “not unlike” Shakespeare’s, and is more 
like it than others which have been claimed as his. 

The actual verses, in their setting, supply enough further evidence 
to keep the hypothesis alive. They are not good, but they will 

comparison with some of he Passionate Pilgrim verses, and 
Shakespeare’s early plays (the ones nearest to them) contain several 
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In Henry VI he wrote: 
By guileful fair words peace may be obtained; 


and in Romeo and Juliet he wrote: 


As thin of substance as the air 
And more inconstant than the wind; 


and in The Comedy of Errors he wrote: 
Words are but wind; 


and in The Passionate Pilgrim he wrote: 


Words are easy like the wind, 
Faithful friends are hard to find; 


and in Henry V he wrote: 
Plant neighbourhood and Christian-like accord 
In their sweet bosoms; 


and in Henry VI he wrote: 
Things are often spoke and seldom meant; 


and in Richard III he wrote: . 
Nor more can you distinguish of a man 
Than of his outward show; which, God he knows, 
Seldom or never jumpeth with the heart. 


The possible significance of the original letter should not be missed. 
Scholars like Caroline Spurgeon a E. A. Armstrong have shown 
how notions and images tended to cling together in Shakespeare’s mind 
and emerge in clusters. One of the most striking of these associations 
is the “‘dog-flatterer” linkage. In five separate places he compares 
flatterers to dogs, begging for sweets and licking their masters’ hands. 
For some reason he connected the two ideas. A psychologist, if any 
had existed then, might have tried to trace this connection to a for- 
gotten experience combining the two. And de Gourdan’s letter provides 
such an experience. The writer of the poem (whoever he was) picked 
up a complimentary letter about the purchase of dogs, and used the 
wrapper to note down verses about flattery. The wrapper is precisely 
the sort of evidence that a psychiatrist analysing Shakespeare would 
have looked for. 

There, for the present, the matter rests. So far I have not discovered 
the handwriting elsewhere. If the poet was a secretary, the most 
promising place to look would be among the outgoing letters; and 
these, unfortunately, are scattered far and wide. 


GEOFFREY ASHE 


as 


REVIEWS 
THE ENGLAND OF ELIZABETH 


The England of Elizabeth, by A. L. Rowse (Macmillan 25). 


Tz historian is part artist, part scientist. He must have the vision 
of the one and the ability for patient research of the other. He 
must present in his history a synthesis of each kind of truth, ruthlessly 
sacrificing an interpretation, however fascinating or famous, if newly 
discovered facts invalidate it, and using his artistry to clothe the d 
bones of research. Should he over-emphasize either function, he will 
write readable popular “history” which lacks scholarship or a technical 
thesis which has no readers but his fellow-experts. 

But in addition to these gifts, which are common to other branches 
of art and learning, he must possess the particular equipment which 
makes him an historian—something he does not share with the novelist 
on the one hand, or the mathematician on the other. Controversy 
continues as to what this unique quality in fact is, but I suggest that it 
includes at least two things. The first is an ability to understand what 
the men and women of the age about which he is writing considered 
important. The second, which in part depends on this, is the ability 
to distinguish between fact and propaganda in the period he has chosen. 

If, for example, a history of the present age were to be written, in 
which the rise and spread of Communism was treated as of no account, 
and the genesis and conduct of the late war was presented and docu- 
mented exclusively from British propaganda sources, the result (though 
the circulating-library public might not realize it) would be false to 
the point of fantasy. Nor would the picture be made more congruous 
by such touches as detailed accounts of Royal processions, in which 
every uniform was described with scrupulous accuracy; comparative 
lists of the prices of fish in the capital and seaport towns in 1941 and 
1951; and fs habits of a magistrate’s court in the interior of Rutland. 

Yet something like this has happened and is still happening to the 
Elizabethan Age. For that critical half-century, historians have 
gradually made everything plain but the point dé Now, with the 
events in Central and Eastern Europe to aid the myopic, that point is 
emerging with inescapable clarity and forcing, one might have 
thought, even the Whig historians to face it. 

The age of Elizabeth was a revoJutionary age in which a small and 
unrepresentative body of unscrupulous men seized power and set 
themselves to consolidate it by exterminating the traditional Faith of 
the country which then—as in Czechoslovakia, in Hungary, in Poland 
to-day—was the one effective obstacle to their plans. That is the 
point, and the history of the age can be understood in no other terms; 
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nor can the fact that the propaganda “myth,” with Marlowe and 
Shakespeare and Bacon and Spenser and Raleigh to decorate it, is 
among the most splendid in the world, obscure that truth for the 
historian. For it is his business, precisely, to penetrate the mists of 
magnificent illusion to discover pa reality which they hide. 

The major difficulty, of course, is that the falsity is embedded in 
the very stuff of history itself. Of the Gunpowder Plot, which formed 
the climax of Cecilian policy, the lawyer, David Jardine, wrote over a 
century ago: 


If the truth is ever discovered, it will not be by State papers or 
recorded confessions and examinations. When such expert artists 
as Bacon and Cecil framed and propagated a State fiction in order 
to cover a State intrigue, they at care to cut off or divert the 
channels of history so effectually as to make it hopeless, at the 
distance of three centuries, to trace the truth by means of documents 
which have ever been in their control. 


And, to go back to the beginning of the whole business of the 
Reformation in England, there is Sir William Holdsworth’s famous 
comment on the preamble to the Statute of Appeals of 1533—that it 
“is remarkable partly because it manufactures history on an unpre- 
cedented scale, but chiefly because it has operated from that day to this 
as a powerful incentive to the manufacture by others upon some 
similar lines.” 

Thus, before the historian can begin to write at all, before even he 
can begin his study of primary sources, he has to decide what is the 
probable truth of the story he has to tell and what the reliability of 
the documents on which he has to rest it. To take a simple example 
from Elizabeth’s reign. A recurring phenomenon is the Government 
discovery of a plot against the Queen which is immediately followed 
by new and more stringent anti-Catholic legislation. The critical 
question is whether the plots were Government-sponsored “‘frame- 
ups” manufactured in order to give colour to and induce consent 
for the legislation or whether the legislation was the reluctant and 

answer to a series of genuine plots. 

The latter, of course, is the propaganda version of the time, instilled 
into the people by every conventional device, from pictorial cartoons 
and Bartholomew Fair plays to special prayers in Anglican churches 
(which were provided with oan re — to the Jesuits as “‘the 


hellish chaplains of antichrist”), forged confessions and tendentious 
Parliamentary documents. It is, moreover, the version still assumed 
as the basis of all popular history, so that educational syllabuses can 

direct children’s study to, for instance, “Jesuit plots against Elizabeth.” 
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It must seem strange to Catholics—or indeed to anyone who at all 
understands what the Faith is—that such nonsense should have had so 
long and successful a life. That incredulity is an implicit tribute to the 
strength of the propaganda; and if it is as patently silly to a Catholic 
as the theory that re was secretly in the pay of Napoleon would 
be to a Whig historian,! he should remember that for centuries this 
view has been assimilated in good faith and that, instead of testing the 
probability of the propaganda by what is known of Catholicism, the 
nature of Catholicism is assumed to be that represented in the propa- 
ganda. It is this which makes one doubt whether the true history of 
Elizabeth’s reign can be written by any but Catholics, for, except by a 
profound and almost impossible effort of the imagination, no non- 
Catholic can fulfil the conditions which make the historian—the 
understanding of what men and women in that age felt to be worth 
dying for and the attempts made by the Government to represent this 
as something quite different. The mere sentence: “Father So-and-so 
was executed for saying Mass,” does not convey the same meaning 
to a Protestant as to a Catholic, since the former cannot know what the 
Mass is or what it implies. And, with the clue lacking, how should an 
interpretation depending on it be valid? 

Mr. A. L. Rowse in his The England of Elizabeth can, for instance, 
write: 


Meyer concludes that the Elizabethan persecution did not in any 
way damage the country: it went from strength to strength, its 
energies increased and its achievements in every sphere. All the 
same, one cannot but regret the devotion, the spiritual energies, 
that went into sterile and futile conflict; if only, instead of obfuscating 
each other, they had gone positively and constructively into maki 
the Church and society better! One must not read history backward 
from what happened subsequently. People took a line—easily enough 
in the early | agen the government; they could not know 
to what it would lead in the future—the miseries, the tortures, the 
divisions, the ending of families—or they would have drawn back. 
With families as with individuals, some particular loyalty or con- 
servative attachment, or just a quirk of mind, or an accident like 
reading a book when a young man at Oxford—particularly in the 
case of young men, who are prone to take a leap in the dark—and 
the decision is made before they are aware of it, with all the hideous 
consequences they would have shrunk from if they could only 
have known; then, pride and loyalty, fidelity to the group and its 
members, enter to keep them in the course they chose, leading to a 


t Though the Catholic notes without surprise that Cecil was secretly in the 
pay of Philip of Spain, even though he may not have earned his pension, 
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future of exclusion, insulation, consp , martyrdom, all unfore- 
seen when the line was taken in the ne human way, unthinking, 
not imagining what could happen in the future, or even reflecting 
on the knowable past, but merely reacting to the present condition 
like any creature without reason, animal or termite. 


This passage seems to me important in that it reveals so clearly the 
author’s mind and the assumptions on which his interpretation of 
history are based. It is unnecessary, at least here, to comment on it 
other than to say that it is obviously written in good faith and in good 
faith accepted by tens of thousands of readers who are genuinely 
unaware of the absurdity of supposing that the Elizabethan Catholics 
did not know what they were doing when they refused to abandon 
the Mass or to acknowledge that, as Bellarmine put it, “the authority 
of the head of the Church of England may be transferred from the 
successor of St. Peter to the successor of King Henry VIII.” 

In speaking of the matter of the excommunication of Elizabeth, 
Mr. Rowse writes: 


What else could the government have done? From the moment 
of the Bull there was open war between England and Rome. The 
crucial question was the issue of allegiance. The Queen had been 
excommunicated and deposed by the Pope, her subjects encouraged 
to rebel, invasion of the country promoted. 


What Mr. Rowse might have added is that the Jesuit mission was not 
only forbidden to take any part in politics, but so that no Catholic 
should feel that there was any incompatibility between temporal 
loyalty to Elizabeth and the claims of the Faith, they obtained from 
the Pope a declaration that as things stood the Bull of Excommunica- 
tion did not bind Catholics.* 


Factual omissions or inaccuracies are, however, so much a common- 
place in Whig history that it would be foolish to complain of them, 
though one may ale s notice Mr. Rowse’s admission that on Eliza- 
beth’s accession, india of the people may have been Catholic, 
and add his comment: “But they did not matter,” to be followed 
later by the remark that in the question of Catholicism and the Catholic 
Recusancy, “the great bulk of the population was not touched.” 

Nor should I wish to leave the impression that The England of 
Elizabeth, a monument of industry, more than five hundred pages 
long, written with liveliness and at times with brilliance, is a book 
which does not deserve the high praise which has been lavished on 
it. In the scientific side of research, in the artistic side of composition 


t J. H. Pollen, English Catholics in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth (1920), p. 292 sq. 
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and communication it will take a deservedly high place among recon- 
structions of the age. It gives excellently the detail corresponding to 
the appearance of a Royal procession, the economic fluctuations of the 
fish-market and justice in Rutland to which I referred at the beginning. 
The only thing it misses is the point. It is magnificent, but it is not 


the England of Elizabeth. 
HucH Ross WILLIAMSON 


FAITH AND PHILOSOPHY 


The Christian Challenge to Philosophy, by W. H. V. Reade (S.P.C.K. 
13s 6d). 

H. V. READE was a Fellow of Keble College, Oxford. In 

« addition to his work as Tutor in philosophy he was a Dante 

scholar; and it was through his study of Dante that he came to know 

and appreciate St. Thomas Aquinas. But he was not widely known, 

and readers of the book under review will be grateful for Dr. Cyril 

Bailey’s admirable preface, which is just what it should be. It makes 
one wish that one had known Reade personally. 

The Christian Challenge to Philoso iy was written between Reade’s 
retirement from Keble in 1937 and his death in 1943. It is the work of 
a philosopher and of an obviously sincere Christian. It is also an 
extremely good book, which sheds a clear light upon the development 
of philosophy and its relation to Christianity. Reade brings out very 
lucidly how Greek philosophy, which was at first cosmological and 
a kind of primitive science, became in the course of time a theology 
and a “way of salvation.” But with the Incarnation and the coming 
of Christianity philosophy considered as a way of salvation had 
fulfilled its function; and Justinian’s action in closing the Athenian 
Academy in A.D. 529 can be regarded as a symbolic recognition of this 
fact. If Christianity is true, it is itself the way of salvation. The author 
works out this point of view in his first six chapters, the last two of 
which are devoted to “the Christian rejection of Platonism.” This 
title may come as a shock to some readers, and it is possible that the 
author exaggerates the incompatibility of Platonism with Christianity. 
Fundamentally, however, he is right. Acceptance of the Incarnation, 
which is essential to Christianity, was unthinkable to the Neo-platonist, 
as a philosopher like Porphyry was well aware. Nor was the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the Sole acceptable to the Neo-platonists, owing 
to their conception of matter. But it was Plato, of course, who first 
realized clearly that reality could be incorporeal; and it was the Neo- 
platonic idea of spiritual reality which facilitated Augustine’s intellectual 
conversion to Christianity. If one speaks of the incompatibility of 
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Platonism with Christianity, one should mean, I think, that Greek 
philosophy in its culminating phase, when it presented itself as a 
theology and a way of salvation, was incompatible, as it stood, with a 
religion based on historical events and, in particular, on the divine 

Incarnation. 

[suppose that students not infrequently embark upon the study of 

hilosophy in the hopeful expectation of winging their way to some 
high mountain of the spirit whence they can view the Promised Land 
with a clear vision. And later they find that they discover little, if 
anything, which they did not know before and that they are caught up, 
not in any marvellous vision but in academic problems of analysis. 
But reflection should show them that philosophy is not, and cannot be, 
a way of salvation as far as the Christian is concerned. A man who has 
lost faith in Christianity may look to philosophy for a way of life 
and salvation (though he will most probably be disappointed), but not 
the believing Christian. On this point Reade is fe: Mrs right. 

In the seventh and eighth chapters of his book Reade shows how 

hilosophy came into being in the course of the Middle Ages as a 
bandh of study distinct from theology; and he gives ample evidence 
of his clear grasp of the real significance of the medieval rediscovery 
of Aristotle. To all intents and purposes Aristotelianism meant for 
the thinkers of the thirteenth century “philosophy”; and when St. 
Thomas rethought Aristotelianism and synthesized it with Christian 
theology what he was really doing was to give a charter to philosophy 
as a distinct branch of study. In the final chapters Reade considers 
the relations of faith and science and the relation of Christianity to 
modern ideologies, like scientism and political totalitarianism. A 
Catholic might disagree, so far as theory is concerned at least, with 
some of his views regarding the ideal relation of Church to State; 
but his general attitude is sensible and discerning. 

The author is well aware of the great importance of the rise of 
science at the time of the Renaissance. The rise of science introduced a 
field of knowledge distinct from both theology and philosophy; and 
in the course of time science has been wily acclaimed as the sole 
reliable source, besides immediate observation, of anything worth 
calling “knowledge.” But if people speak of science as supplanting 
theology and philosophy and rendering them unnecessary, they are 
— as philosophers and not precisely as scientists. As Reade 
observes, science itself can neither prove nor disprove the revealed 
mysteries of Christianity. In the last century Ie alleged tension 


between religion and science was greatly overdone. 
FREDERICK C. COPLESTON 
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Poems of St. John of the Cross: the Spanish text with a translation b 
——” and a preface by M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. (Harvill 
12s 6d). 


T is a cause for rejoicing that so distinguished a poet as Mr. Roy 
[om bell should have attempted the difficult task of translating the 
mystical poems of St. = of the Cross into English. “Perfect trans- 
lation hides the sense of translation,” remarks Fr. D’Arcy in his Preface, 
and there is no doubt that Mr. Campbell has succeeded in transmuting 
“the unearthly glow” of the great Castilian poet’s verse into the 
English language with a remarkable felicity. Admittedly, Professor 
E. Allison Peers put us all in his debt when he published his English 
edition of Poems of St. John of the Cross in 1947, with notes and prose 
translations of the poems. But Mr. Roy Campbell has been more 
ambitious. His verse translations are often great poems, and no higher 
praise can be paid to a translator. 

St. John of the Crass has long been acknowledged one of the noblest 
and most original of Spanish poets. He had a wonderful sympathy for 
the sufferings of snehiod and although he himself was infatuated 
with a mystic love for God, his poems often show an unexpected insight 
into the sorrows of his fellow human beings, as is displayed in the 
well-known poem: No. VII—in this volume entitled: “Other Songs 
concerning Christ and the Soul.” In this poem, St. John of the Cross 
describes a lovelorn shepherd who, abandoned by his shepherdess, 
allows his enemies to wound him mortally. Then, scaling a tree, he 
dies with his arms outstretched, as on a cross, in the branches of the 
tree. This deeply moving poem is amongst the simplest of the poet’s 
works. Others demand an understanding of mystical experiences in 
order to be fully appreciated. Perhaps this is one of the reasons why the 
verses of St. re of the Cross are a known to English readers than 
they deserve. Yet mysticism has long had a special attraction for 
certain English poets: witness the poems of Crashaw and the Odes of 
Coventry Patmore. Indeed it is interesting to compare St. John of the 
Cross’s celebrated “Songs Between the Soul and the Bridegroom,” 
which are beautifully translated in this volume, with Patmore’s Eros 
and Psyche Odes. ‘The Victorian poet’s debt to the Spanish mystic 
then becomes obvious, and Patmore always acknowledged it. St. 

John of the Cross, however, triumphs over difficulties which defeated 

the English mystical poet. In describing the love of the soul for God, 

the Spaniard soars to heights of quite unearthly rapture, whereas 

certain passages in Patmore’s Odes are marred by an erotic quality 

y wed does not escape the stricture of being too reminiscent of fleshly 
es. 
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Fr. D’Arcy in his finely written Preface has some penetrating 
remarks about the difficulty of understanding mystical poetry. He 
rightly insists that the reader of St. John of the Cross must accept the 
Catholic point of view that mystical experiences do occur, and that 
saints like St. John and St. Teresa were not the victims of some 

athological disorder. He points out that there is no evidence in the 
ife of St. John of the Cross that he suffered from any abnormality, and 
his own commentaries written about his poems clearly show mt he 
intended to convey in these mystical verses. ““To those who have ears 
to hear,” continues Fr. D’Arcy, “the accents of a genuine experience 
are unmistakable, and the unprejudiced reader must, I think, become 
conscious of an unearthly glow in the verse, a strange quality which 
invades the images and persuades him that there must be a love which 
is a secret between God and the soul.” 

It is a remarkable fact that Spain has produced more mystics than 

ractically any other country in Europe. There is a quality about the 
ion rocky landscape of Castile which seems to lead men to mystical 
contemplation, and it is egg: that both St. John of the Cross and 
St. Teresa were born in this old Spanish kingdom. But the Spaniards 
as a race have always preferred matters of the spirit to material welfare. 
Even the conquest of the New World was undertaken so that the 
inhabitants of the newly-discovered continent could be converted to 
the true Faith. 

Although St. John of the Cross lived in the Golden Era of Spanish 
history when Spanish arms and ideas were triumphant both in Europe 
and in the New World, he led a sad, tormented lite He was imprisoned 
at Toledo, and persecuted for the religious reforms which he tried to 
carry out in emulation of his adored fFiend, St. Teresa. But his poems 
show that his mystical experiences upheld him during all these trials. 
He was a saint and found beauty and goodness in the world around 
him despite the wickedness of men. Many of these poems were written 
in prison, others in Andalucia. It is pleasant to record that this most 
human of mystics found happiness in the south. In particular he loved 
the little town of Baeza, which still has noble palaces and churches, 
and found peace in Granada where he was Prior between the years 
1582 and 1585. 

St. John of the Cross may have been a mystic but like so many great 
Spaniards, his personality and works transcend the period in which he 
lived. His poems have a universal quality, and they should bring 
comfort to many modern readers in these troubled times. It is to be 
hoped that this finely printed book, with the original Spanish text of 
St. John of the Cross’s poems facing Mr. Roy Campbell’s noble 
translations, will lead many English readers to know and love one of 
the classics of Spanish literature. DEREK PATMORE 
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The Cambridge History of Poland (to 1696) (Cambridge University 

Press 42s). 

BOOK written by one person of only mediocre ability may well 
Ate preferable to a joint effort by several prominent specialists. In 
the volume under review the standard of individual chapters varies 
considerably, and despite the valiant efforts of the editors there are 
inevitable omissions and repetitions. 

While The Cambridge History of Poland is undoubtedly welcome 
because it fills a gap in English works about Eastern and Central 
Europe, one cannot help wishing that the history of Poland, a Catholic 
country par excellence and with Catholic traditions, had been written 
from a more Catholic point of view. Unfortunately, Polish histories 
(and the present work is no exception) have tended to be composed 
under the auspices of “Warsaw positivism.” Since the end of the 
nineteenth century they have been influenced by Szymon Aszkenazy 
and later by Marceli Handelsman (as well as by many less prominent 
deistic or pantheistic believers in Progress an ss and have 
proved less Polish than international, and more often unfriendly than 
neutral to the Catholic faith, especially to the Vatican. 

The birth of the Polish State, the conversion of Polish princes and 
knights, the struggle against pagans, and the inevitable competition 
between princes and clergy are examined by several writers from 
opposing points of view; the Catholic contributors interpret these 
events in terms of the general conversion of Central and Eastern 
Europe, while the political theorists regard the conversion of Poland 
as a protection against German expansion, and emphasize the neces- 
sity of a strong concentration of power in the hands of the princes, to 
the detriment of the clergy. Thus, the murder of St. Stanislaus, Bishop 
of Cracow (analogous to the history of St. Thomas Becket) is pre- 
sented in a very confused way which does not do full justice to this 
great patron of Poland. A similar prejudice is shown in the fact that 
no mention is made of the strong Druidic religion on the shore of the 
Baltic Sea, and especially on the island Rugia in Arcona, which was 
taken and burnt by a Danish bishop as late as 1169. 

The political policy of the first Polish dynasty was directed towards 
the West, but it was radically changed by the last King, Casimir the 
Great, who paved the way for a peaceful religious and cultural pene- 
tration to the East, in contrast to the military methods of the Teutonic 
Orders. His intentions were well carried out by the Jagello dynasty, 
who did everything in their power to strengthen the bonds between 
Poland, Lithuania, White Russia and Ruthenia (Ukraine), etc. How- 
ever, the authors of the present work, on the assumption that Poland 
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lies primarily within the orbit of Western culture, devote little space 


to her attempts to convert her Eastern neighbours. 

The struggle between the Kings on the one hand and the clergy and 

nobility on the other is described by several authors; the resulting 

icture is confused. King Casimir Jagello was supported in his struggle 
> the gentry, but a century later the gentry defeated not only the 
nobility and ecclesiastical dignitaries, but the King as well, and became 
in the sixteenth century a decisive factor in Polish political life. This 
ascendancy, which culminated in the Liberum Veto, is not sufficiently 
stressed in the Cambridge History. A similar lack of balance is shown in 
the small space accorded to the influence of the Jews. 

The enormous harm done by the Reformation to all classes in 
Poland (except the peasantry), and the wonderful work of Counter- 
Reformation led by Cardinal Hosius and the Jesuits is fully described, 
but the strong Catholic politics of Stephen Batory and especially of 
Zygmunt Vasa are misrepresented by some of the authors; the 
betrayal of their native country by Lutherans, Calvinists and Arians 
(Anti-Trinitarians) is slurred over, and the defence of Czestochowa by 
its heroic Prior, Kordecki, is suppressed. The activity of the Counter- 
Reformation in the East met with opposition from the nobility, whose 
greed and selfishness had the effect of throwing the Cossacks into the 
arms of Russia and the Orthodox Church. Some of the contributors 
to the present volume seem to be trying to discount the importance of 
the Union of Brzesc and to minimize the faults of nobles and dignitaries 
who gave only half-hearted support to this Union, for which lack of 
enthusiasm Poland paid, and is still paying, dearly. The excellent 
chapter about Jan Sobieski and his victory at Vienna fails to remove 
this unfortunate impression of suppressed truth. 

Lack of space does not permit comment on other no less important 
omissions, concerning hagiography and monasticism, unfortunately a 
common failing of al histories written under lay auspices. Again, some 
authors make use of the term “Czechoslovaks,” which in the light of 
the work done by the late Fathers Hlinka and Tiso, M. Sidor and others, 
is an offence to the Slovaks, whose relations with Czechs are comparable 
to those existing between Poles and Russians. 

The eke side of the book is not free from imperfections—the 
idea of putting the bibliography in a separate third volume will be 
inconvenient even for Poles and specialists, and practically unintelligible 
to anybody else. The scarcity of maps is adequately justified by the late 
Professor Reddaway in the introduction, but not the lack of chrono- 
logical and genealogical tables. However, the main fault lies in the 
unevenness of individual contributions, and the book as a whole leaves 


a sense of dissatisfaction. 
JAN HELCMAN 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Enciclopedia Cattolica, Vol. IV Cot-Dya; Vol. V Ea-Gen (G. C. 
Sansoni, Via Gino Capponi, 26, Florence, eleven volumes £/72 10s 
plus £5 postage). 

N October 1950, we reviewed the first three volumes of this vast 

work, which is to consist of eleven. Two more, each consisting of 

2,016 columns, have now reached us. It would be useless to repeat the 

praises we felt more than justified in lavishing upon the earlier volumes: 

the general “method” is of course the same, and the pictures are as 
various and as beautifully executed as ever. A quality noticeable 
throughout is that of scientific serenity: THE MonrTH of course cannot 
but be specially interested in the long article on the Company of Jesus, 
where the causes which led up to its suppression are enumerated with 
discrimination. Along with this, we notice the equally careful article 
on Communism, and the very thorny topic of Concordats. Of philo- 
sophical articles we notice first that on knowledge (Conoscenza) and 
along with this that on contemplation, to say nothing of the Con- 
vulsionists of St.-Médard. It is pleasant to find a brief notice of the 
late Fr. A. Cortie, the Stonyhurst astronomer. That Constantine never 
was a practising Christian is clear: but nothing is less clear than the 
details of his famous vision—it seems hard to doubt but that he had 
some spiritual experience which led up to the Labarum—but when 
or where cannot be decided. His “Donation” is thoroughly treated. 

The article on Creation, and that on the book of Genesis in Vol. V, 

amply recognize the gravity of the problems raised in modern times. 

The problem of the Ending (as ale of the Cross is, we think, to be 

sought under Elena, but it is very slightly treated, and as a hypothesis: 

perhaps the article on the Holy Sepulchre will deal more fully with it. 

The article on Dante is superb; there is a long one on Duns Scotus: 

and it is pleasant to find Downside well described and illustrated. 

It is almost impossible, when reviewing such a publication as this, 
to do more than choose articles haphazard. We have, in Vol. V, 
interesting articles on Oecumenical movements; good accounts of the 
relics of Ephesus, of the Council there, and of St. Paul’s epistle to the 
Ephesians. Indeed, the archeological element in this Encyclopaedia, 
along with the artistic element, impresses us very highly. So up to date 
is this volume that it contains not only a long article on endocrine 
glands, but on artificial insemination; and it is here that for the first 
time we have learnt that the Cause of the two younger children, to 
whom Our Lady spoke near Fatima, has been introduced in the diocese 
of Leiria. The work is Catholic in the sense that it deals with all that 
should be of interest to Catholics, and heads its very long section on 
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Ethnology with a photograph of E. B. Tylor. The Friars Minor and 
the Order of Friars Preacher are fully dealt with; and seldom have we 
read so dispassionate an estimate of Anatole France as is to be found 
here. Naturally, there are articles which we wish could have been 
longer, such as that on Queen Elizabeth: we do not find here much 
light upon her extraordinary character nor the dilemmas in which she 
found herself. But what we do find is, we repeat, extremely objective 
and serene. The biographies are very full. Once more the Eminent 
President and all his Committee and their collaborators must be 
respectively and warmly congratulated. 


Philosophical Studies, June 1951 (St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, 
Eire 3s 6d). 


HE Philosophical Society of St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, 

Eire, has recently made a bold and brave decision which, of itself, 
entitles its venture to every support. It proposes to issue an annual 
journal of Philosophical Studies. With “‘the little magazines” withering 
away and dying of penury all about us, Philosophical Studies is a 
courageous undertaking in any case. To attempt a magazine that 
should be both Catholic and of high intellectual quality is doubly 
courageous. 

The first number, of June, 1951, includes an essay on cosmological 
theory in modern astronomy, an essay on thought and expression, and 
essays on this or that group of philosophical topics. Unfortunately, 
however, it must be confessed that the latter fall below the standards 
that would solicit the respect of, at any rate, the Anglo-Saxon world. 
But it would be a pity if Philosophical Studies were not to aim at 
speaking to contemporaries. 

The reason is doubtless that suggested by the President of the 
Society, Dr. Bastable. This is a thomist magazine, and thomism has 
for long been sealed off from contemporary work; there is an accumu- 
lation of arrears. “Let us not continue,” Dr. Bastable pleads, “to 
deserve the reproach of Newman that we are living on de intellect 
of the past.” Indeed let us not. But that a plea like this should be 
necessary at all and worthwhile, is matter for contrition. I fancy that 
if Philosophical Studies is to make its way, a programme of thinking 
ad mentem Aquinatis can only be a programme i honestly and com- 
petently facing problems on their merits and in their particular urgency, 
and not a programme of recourse to St. Thomas or to thomism as one 
might go to an armoury for weapons. In any case, philosophy is not 
this sort of activity, any more than Christian life is. 
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The Encounter, by Crawford Power (Eyre and Spottiswoode 12s 6d). 


7 have recently been several novels about the clergy, friendly 
though not flattering, which is all to the good. But they nearly all 
risk choosing types and making their personages act so true to type 
throughout, that they seem rather less convincing than they should. 
The Encounter concerns Fr. Cawder, so extremely stiff, self-analytic, 
and indeed Jansenist that we feel he might have existed in a very old- 
fashioned France or England, but are surprised to hear of him in the 
States. An unloving ascetic. His curate is a Fr. Moran, much more 
genial, but convinced that human justice requires a great deal of 
organization; in fact, the Church’s charity must be functionalized. In 
consequence of an enigmatic dream Fr. Cawder felt he must visit an 
acrobat, Diamond, in a fair: this brought him into contact with the 
acrobat’s companion, Stella, and with her child, whom the priest feels 
compelled to rescue. This leads him through scenes of extreme squalor, 
and we cannot but think the author knows the many-sided world that 
surrounds presbyteries better than the atmosphere within them, though 
his description of the once-Czech parish of St. Ludmilla, to which 
Fr. Cawder is transferred, is admirable. The book is genuinely powerful 
and never offensively sordid: it ends in unmitigated tragedy, but 
maybe the saddest part of that is that the priest seems (to us) not to 


have learnt anything. 


The Betrothed, by Alessandro Manzoni. Translated by Archibald 
Colquhoun (Dent 15s). 
Ik England, Manzoni has been curiously neglected. In reference 
books one will find sayings by the English eighteenth-century 
judge, Sir Roger Manwood, and extracts from the Latin poetry of 
Manzolli, but not a word from or about Manzoni. Translation is one 
reason. Until Mr. Colquhoun’s version appeared, I Promessi Sposi 
fared abominably, for Manzoni’s style is distinctly autumnal; it de- 
mands a translator who is “sensible to feeling as to sight.” Mr. Col- 
quhoun is both: he is aware of the tactile quality of words. Again, the 
autumnal mood of the story is far from rollicking. When the days 
draw in, it is not around a fire that Manzoni’s characters face with 
optimism the coming morrow: rather, their concern is with the 
pursuit of justice in an imperfect world. The battle is within, and the 
contestants are grace and original sin. Which is why the literary critic 
who, playing a telescoping game with time, would be nearest the mark 
who placed The Betrothed” somewhere between Tolstoi’s War and 
Peace and Claudel’s Satin Slipper: in varying degree, it follows and 
anticipates both these major works of art. 
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The Good Samaritan, by John Pettavel (Hand and Flower Press 12s 6d). 


fee novel is about a parson, Stephen Little, who wishes to live out 
the Christian life to the full. He rescues a girl who faints at his feet— 
a bad lot, as they say—and installs her in the vicarage to the desperation 
of his wife. The book studies the reactions of a great number of 
averagely correct and pleasant people who populate the parish, and in 
particular of an undergraduate spending his vacation with Mr. Little. 
You feel that here too the parson is doing the right thing in the wron 

way: his charity is not such as to prevent him putting everybody's 
back up, and alienating him from his wife. This book, too, ends in 
disaster, misery and disillusionment. But the author has certainly 
tackled the problem of how far genuine Christianity can exist in the 
tamed conventionalised society ie is ours; we feel alas, that Little 
would have got much further with his apostolate had he shown signs 
of the faintest sense of humour (though the author has plenty!); and 
after all, if Our Lord did shock the Pharisees by consorting with 
publicans and sinners, it was the politicians who killed Him. 


Edinburgh, The Golden Age, by Michael Joyce (Longmans 18s). 
5 ie uses to which history can be put in the writing of books is 

multifarious, and the use to which Mr. Joyce puts it in this present 
work is light and dexterous. By deftly editing and cutting a mass of 
miscellaneous evidence—letters, memoirs, magazine articles, and the 
more perennial productions of time—the author has succeeded in 
summoning up the Zeitgeist of that northern Athens as its inhabitants 
and visitors knew it between 1769 and 1832. 

These dates, Mr. Joyce tells us, are arbitrary, the first serving to 
introduce us to Hume—the cynosure of advanced Scottish opinion—as 
he was in his late middle age, the second marking the Reform Bill 
which struck at the roots of oligarchic culture and its accompanying 
patronage system. 

Between these two dates Mr. Joyce assembles a diverting and 
talented company. In his pages we —— Sydney Smith, train in the 

eomanry with Sir Walter Scott, share Shelley’s honeymoon with 
him and T. Jefferson Hogg, philander with Burns, roister with Wilson, 
and cavil and intrigue with Jeffrey and Lockhart, as well as attending 
body-snatcher Burke at his quietus on the scaffold. 

The book is pleasingly produced and its pastel cover and frontispiece 
by Tom Curr enhances this impression. 
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It gives new knowledge and unexampled 
power, through the use of methods that are 
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